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HOW WE LEARN TO UNDERSTAND OUR 
NEIGHBORS 


Before the long holidays, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter, 
I do not assign my students’ lessons to be prepared during the vaca- 
tion days. Instead, I tell them of some of the interesting Spanish 
things that are to be seen in New York. 

I tell them about much that is Spanish and Spanish-American in 
their own city, which they may see and enjoy now, and continue to 
enjoy at least until that day when they themselves may set out for 
a visit to a Spanish-speaking country. There are the Spanish 
churches, the synagogue, the restaurants, and other meeting places 
where Spanish customs may be observed; the plays which represent 
different types of people, costumes, and scenes, which are Spanish, 
Mexican, South American, or Central American; the books on 
Spain and on the Hispanic countries, and translations of North 
American books into Spanish, and the excellent photographs of for- 
eign scenes, which they will find in the Libraries. 

I tell them, also, of the possibilities that may grow out of their 
personal contact with Spaniards and Latin Americans in the matter 
of a better understanding between the two races who occupy the 
western hemisphere; the younger Anglo-Saxon race, from Hudson 
Bay to the Rio Grande; and from parts as far north as La Junta, 
Colorado, to the South Pole, the Latin race which has endured 
through the long epochs of three civilizations: the ancient Roman, 
the medieval Iberian in Spain and Portugal, and the modern Latin 
American. Contact with one or more persons of a foreign race in- 
troduces the student to innumerable opportunities at home for be- 
coming acquainted with new ways of thinking about familiar scenes 
and situations, and for looking at familiar social and political prob- 
lems with an open mind. 

The ability to change one’s mind, to see an old problem from a 
new angle, such open-mindedness makes possible a serious attempt 
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at Peace Work, such as will really in time do away with the neces- 
sity for the kind of work which we recently found imperative as war 
work. The kind of energy which we expended in carrying this work 
to success we must now direct to activities which will establish a 
permanent peace basis. This peace basis shall find through getting 
acquainted with our neighbors of different races and then learning 
why their points of view are different from our own. The students 
who have already enjoyed residence in foreign countries can con- 
tribute much toward creating enthusiasm for this phase of modern 
language work by telling incidents which show how social contact 
arouses friendly interests and, later, sympathetic understanding of 
the peoples whose experiences are different from their own. 

In many schools in the United States and especially in the larger 
cities there are foreign students. Each student of North American 
parentage must be held responsible for a definite piece of work which 
will contribute to his understanding better the larger world of which 
his community, city, and country are a part. He must be required 
to become acquainted with one of the Spanish-speaking students in 
his school or college, and through conversation learn of some de- 
sirable trait, attitude of mind, or custom of the foreign people, which 
he considers worthy of cultivating. This endeavor we shall call 
Peace Work. 

At the first meeting of the class after the holidays each student 
reports in writing on what he has seen, heard, or done, after all his 
questions have been answered. He is now aware of the meaning of 
the new impressions he has received through experiences for a short 
time in an unfamiliar ambiente. The more or less fleeting impressions 
become definite and fixed in the minds of the students with the help 
of pictures, postcards, posters, and other realia in the possession of 
the teacher or the school. 

Out of a group of one hundred and ninety-five students, seven 
were ill or out of town during a recent vacation; one was too tired 
after working all day to set out for a glimpse of foreign life near 
his home; only three did not succeed in finding something Spanish 
in New York to interest them. The most advanced students in this 
group were studying fifth-term Spanish. In various ways these stu- 
dents gain information on Spanish and Latin-American life which 
leads them directly to a better understanding of their neighbors of 
Latin origin, through 
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1. Paintings, maps, posters, foreign newspapers, announce- 
ments of steamship companies, collections of many kinds in 
various museums, etc. ; 

2. Stories of travel, conversation and dialogue in plays, 
postcards, photographs, local newspapers, the “movies.” 
theaters, etc. : 

3. Personal contact with Spaniards and Latin Americans, 
in their homes, at restaurants, in meeting places of various 
kinds, including churches and the synagogue, etc. ; 

4. Reports from students who have lived in Spanish- 
speaking countries. 


There were sixty-two students who described paintings and other 
art treasures which they had seen in the Hispanic Museum or the 
Metropolitan Museum, which represent Spanish scenes, types, or 
costumes painted by Spanish painters and by painters of other 
nationalities. 

“On entering the Hispanic Museum at One Hundred and Fifty- 
sixth Street and Broadway, one passes through the beautifully deco- 
rated hallway lined with tiles of Spanish design. The first floor of 
the museum is devoted to religious pictures and statues, with a few 
busts of Romans.** There are five or six figures carved out of 
ivory ; the one of a bishop is exquisite. The jewels in his vestments 
seem almost real. The religious fervor of the Spanish people is 
well shown by this collection.” 

“Large cases contain battle-axes, spears, swords, all artistically 
fashioned, fine relics of the days of Cortés. There are coins and 
medals, with wonderful designs and historical characters engraved 
on them. There are locks from the doors of castles.** To my great 
surprise, | saw the keys of Granada which Boabdil handed over to 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The chairs which kings had used had 
straight high backs decorated with quaint designs. One of them 
was presented to Ferdinand by one of his regiments.** The choir 
books, armour, pottery, tapestries and jewelry are chiefly of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. There were many old 
globes, and I was surprised to know that the old makers of them 
knew more than I gave them credit for knowing.” 

“Tn the outer corridor in cases along the walls are displayed maps, 
letters of eminent Spanish authors, of Spanish kings and queens. 
**Some of the letters I could translate fairly well, but because of my 
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lack of the knowledge of the old-fashioned writing I was unable to 
read some of the words. **On the second floor there are beautiful 
Bibles bound in fine leather and decorated in bright colors. The col- 
lection of the works of Cervantes is very interesting. There are pic- 
tures and sketches by Velazquez, by Murillo, El Greco, Goya, of 
Valencia by Sorolla. **One by Ribera of the Spanish girl and her 
lover became one of my favorites,” writes one of the older boys. A 
girl describes the same picture in the following way: “The painting 
which captivated my fancy was a picture of a young Spanish couple, 
at a table outdoors. She was half-turned from her lover, shading her 
eyes with her hand so that he could not see the mischievous lights 
that danced in them. Her brightly colored dress and her headdress 
proclaimed her a coquette. Her lover watched her with a perplexed 
frown which could tell much to an imaginative mind like mine.” 

“Another painting was ‘Beaching the Boat at Valencia.’ The 
boat was different from those used in America, they attach steers to 
them. The men wore big hats. Another painting by Sorolla y 
Bastida was ‘By the Shore.’ The girl had a different kind of bath- 
robe, of yellowish white stuff with black trimming. He painted 
water and sunshine better than any other painter. **There was a 
picture by J. Zuloaga. The title was ‘Carmen,’ posed by Mlle. Breval, 
in a dancing pose in a wineshop. The men are seated at a table, the 
pitcher containing the wine is different. The seats and the table are 
different. She wears a dress which is long and wide at the bottom. 
She has a silk mantilla with little things attached to it, and wears a 
rose in her hair. **I saw the famous picture of Velazquez where 
Christ is seated at the table with two peasants. It is truly a master- 
piece, for it held me entranced for quite a while. The longer a per- 
son looks at it the more wonderful it becomes.” 

Notes were taken in the Metropolitan Museum of Art on the 
dress of the gypsies, and of other types of people. “ “The Fountain of 
the Bulls, Granada,’ shows Spanish old and young going to the 
fountain, some with jugs, others merely to rest and drink.” 
Although he does not give the reason for his choice, another boy 
says: “Of the Spanish paintings in the museum, Mateo Cerezo’s 
portrait of a cardinal pleases me most.” Another pupil forgot to copy 
the names of the pictures and of the artists. However, he “became 
interested in looking at a number of statues because the name of 
the maker sounded Spanish.” His report closes with the sentence: 
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“On the whole, I enjoyed the day very much and when I arrived 
home I was satisfied,that I had had a full day of enjoyment.” 

Newspapers and magazines were bought to the number of thirty- 
seven. One reader discovered that “the Spanish in the Prensa is 
just like that taught in school.” Book stores were visited; at least 
three dictionaries were bought, as was also a picture. The steamship 
companies and tourists’ bureaus provided pamphlets, maps, and pic- 
tures of many phases of life in Latin America. Several booklets 
offered a tourists’ vocabulary, which was carefully studied, for a 
short time, at least. 

Ninety-four reports on books were handed in. Don Quijote was 
read in English, as were also books on Mexico, South America, 
Spain, Cuba, and other Spanish-speaking countries, Harry Frank’s 
Travels, and the translation of four of the novels of Blasco Ibafiez. 
A part of the review of a book on Cuba reads: “This book revealed 
to me things which I had never known and I am glad that I read it. 
I was surprised when I read that the Cubans are a model type of race 
and people. They are honest, modest, polite, intelligent, believe in 
the brotherhood of man, and have family attachments.” 

Another student writes: “I read Castillian Days, by John Hay. 
While I consider the book interesting, still, as it is written in 1870, 
and treats especially of the politics of that troubled time, I hardly 
think that it is the best book from which to gain information about 
modern Spanish life. However, I learned a good deal about the lives 
of Cervantes and Lope de Vega and also about the Escorial and other 
famous buildings. The entire book is saturated with the writer’s 
strong republicanism and hatred of kings and all their works.” 

One pupil found Don Quijote more interesting on reading it the 
second time. Another tells us: “I was delighted when I found Don 
Quijote in the library. I immediately took it out and from there I 
went to the shelves which contained the English books. I was again 
delighted to find Don Quijote on the shelf. I also took out this book. 
I went home and turned to the part where Don Quijote fights with 
the windmills. I then tried to find this part in the Spanish book. The 
translations did not correspond exactly, but I had a good many inter- 
esting hours translating parts of the book.” 

After examining a number of postcards, the pupils were asked to 
make a list of the differences between Spanish or Latin-American 
traits and those of North America. “The burros are loaded with 
baskets larger than themselves, filled with pottery, vegetables or other 
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bulky things ; sometimes two people ride on one burro; in winter the 
men wear large capes or use many colored blankets that resemble 
steamer rugs; they wear wide belts usually red or black in color; 
in the south of Spain the men wear hats with broad brims and tall 
crowns ; on festival days the balconies are decorated with flowers and 
the women watch the people from them; the streets are very narrow 
so that the houses will provide shade; the women wear mantillas 
over high combs, silk shawls and flowers, to the bullfights ; families 
go to the feria together; the peasants often walk miles to attend the 
feria; many live in tents during the week of the fair and eat in the 
open; groups of gypsies tell fortunes with cards; they have dark 
complexions and dress in bright colors; the dancers wear much lace 
and jewelry. The Giralda was the model for Madison Square 
Garden.” 

After a fifth-term class had read about the conquest of Granada, 
and several legends of the Alhambra, they looked at photographs 
and were then asked to tell what these had meant to them. “The 
pictures bring the observer into close contact with the country and its 
people. Until the views are shown one has to rely entirely upon the 
imagination for a conception of Spain. **I have now a definite 
picture of the Alhambra with its towers and courts. It is situated 
above Granada, overlooking the Vega. The architecture is Moorish, 
consisting of many columns, horseshoe arches, domes, and every- 
thing is intensely decorated. It is built of stucco, plaster, wood, and 
brick. The decoration consists of Arabic inscription, geometric de- 
signs, and conventionalized flowers, all carried out in tiles, stucco, 
and paint. The floors are paved and the ceilings are of wood. None 
of the decorations include an animal or human figure, since this was 
not permitted by the religion of the Arabs. **The houses of Granada 
are almost all white with red tile roofs, built around a patio. Above 
the Alhambra is the Generalife, the summer palace of the Moors. On 
the hills opposite are many natural caves, in which the gypsies live. 
**The water-carrier in the picture looks like the very man Wash- 
ington Irving so vividly described. **Since there are no Moors in 
Spain we saw them in pictures of Tangiers. The men wear a sort of 
blouse that reaches to the knees and a pair of slippers without heels. 
The women cover their faces almost entirely with their robes.” 

Of the ten plays in which some phase of Spanish life was repre- 
sented, the most popular with this group of students were The Mark 
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of Zorro, Gypsy Blood, The Wild Cat, Fighting Mad, and The 
Royal Fandango, a pantomime given at the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
“In the latter nearly all the characters wore bright colors. Red was 
mostly in use. The bullfighter and his senorita did some very good 
dancing. The laborer, with his wife, did equally well. I saw a gypsy 
near the castle selling his goods. His wares consisted chiefly of 
beautiful beads, which were bought by the courtiers of the king. The 
story itself is a love story. The king’s son marries a girl which his 
father does not like. He runs away from the castle.” Malvaloca, 
The Four Horsemen, and Blood and Sand were also enjoyed. The 
pictures were more interesting because the students “could see the 
people and the action.” 

Twelve students enjoyed Spanish songs such as Jn Old Madrid 
and La Paloma, and Spanish dances. “The Spanish dancer was 
dressed in a light dress with flower designs, a shawl (mantilla), and 
wore a rose in her hair. The gentleman wore a velvet suit, black 
shiny boots, and a round hat. I liked this dance immensely,” writes 
one of the younger boys. 

Spanish friends were visited in order to practice speaking their 
language with them. One girl enjoyed eating supper with a Spanish 
family “because my friends talked Spanish with me and showed me 
the mistakes in construction.” A boy called on friends who had 
learned to speak English fluently in Spain, but could not understand 
all he said in Spanish. “They were very polite and the daughter 
seemed so shy.”” Another girl spent an evening with a Spanish friend: 
“Because of his scanty knowledge of the English language he spoke 
to me in Spanish. When he spoke slowly I could understand him.” 
Invitations to dine in Spanish homes were gladly accepted, although, 
as it was reported, the host did not always understand his guest who, 
nevertheless, found it “a great pleasure to talk to a Spanish gentle- 
man. He talks to you in a manner different from some of our Ameri- 
cans.” May we not judge that this young man felt the Spaniard’s 
inborn respect for the individual before him? 

Chance opportunities for speaking Spanish were numerous; one 
of the most interesting is the following: “I was walking along 
Spuyten Duyvil Creek when I saw a man and a small boy fishing. 
‘Any fish?’ I asked the man. He shrugged his shoulders and referred 
me to his grandson, who told me that the man spoke only Spanish. 
I grasped my opportunity for the practice of my pronunciation and 
inquired, ‘; Hay pescados?’ He seemed surprised, perhaps at my man- 
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ner of pronouncing. However, we chatted and understood each other 
quite well.” 

There were reported twelve visits to Spanish restaurants. At one 
of them “the waiter came in with two pots and asked how we wanted 
our coffee. My father said ‘half and half,’ which meant half milk 
and half coffee.” Although not all of the Spanish platos were en- 
joyed, one enthusiast carried away with him a recipe for chile con 
carne ; another asked his mother to prepare a Spanish meal. Turrén 
and other delicacies were found in the famous shop in Pearl Street, 
where one may also purchase olive oil, Spanish jellies and pastes, 
coffee, and similar products. 

The interest in foreign people and in their language which per- 
sonal contact creates is well expressed in the following two quota- 
tions: “I attend the 11 o'clock mass because at that mass only does 
the priest speak Spanish, and the people who attend are Spaniards. 
The priest spoke very fast, but it pleased me greatly that here and 
there I understood phrases. I also enjoyed listening to the groups 
of people who were very friendly with one another.” **When I 
visited the church I found that the sermon gave me a clear idea of 
Spanish. For instance, I had heard that Spanish was a very un- 
musical language, but I have changed my mind. The sermon seemed 
to me to be very beautiful, and I went home resolving to study 
harder so that I could understand and speak Spanish fluently.” 

Students who have lived in Venezuela, in North Africa, and in 
other Spanish-speaking communities have had interesting things to 
tell their classmates. “I lived in the Philippines until four years ago. 
The old Spanish city is only about a mile square, enclosed in an old 
wall. The houses are of stone, with iron gratings at all of the win- 
dows, invariably enclosing a courtyard. The aquarium surpasses the 
famous one at Honolulu. South of intramuros lies the modern resi- 
dential section, which is a beautiful spot. The botanical gardens, the 
beach at Pasay and the Luneta attract people on holidays. At dusk 
the people listen to the band concerts on the Luneta and watch the 
magnificent sunsets. Everybody gathers there: the true Spanish type 
of people, the native Filipinos, the foreigners, English, German, and 
French.” 

“T think the enchiladas are the best dish the Mexicans have. They 
are made of tortillas, chile, cheese, onions, and sometimes egg. The 
tortillas are made of ground corn which forms a sort of dough called 
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masa, which is patted out into thin cakes, the thinner the better. The 
chile is ground and mixed with a little water and then put into a 
skillet of hot fat. The tortillas are put into the hot fat and softened. 
Then you take each one out, roll some egg or cheese into it and put 
it on a piece of lettuce or a plate and sprinkle it with chopped or 
grated cheese.” 

“There are pyramids situated seventy miles from Mexico City. 
One gets the first glimpse of them on entering the picturesque little 
valley in which the town of Teotinacan is located. There are three 
large pyramids and innumerable smaller ones. The largest of these 
is the Pyramid of the Sun, which is just a great, perfectly smooth 
mountain of small stones. The next largest is much the same thing, 
but is called the Pyramid of the Moon. Next comes Ciudadela, which 
is by far the most interesting. It is, more strictly speaking, five struc- 
tures in one. They were built in layers, each one exactly like the 
other, although three or five hundred years passed between the 
construction of the layers.” 

What is the meaning of so enthusiastic a response on the part of 
students to the suggestion that they become acquainted with foreign 
things and enjoy contact with foreign peoples at home, in New 
York? 

From the reports themselves we gather the following facts: the 
students enjoyed what they were doing; some of them are now 
“more interested in the Spanish people, customs, and language than 
before ;” they gathered much interesting information; several re- 
viewed the previous term’s work; they are certain that their vocabu- 
lary has been increased; others reviewed the grammar, and re-read 
their notes. One student found out that his vocabulary was still very 
limited, by translating an article into English and then trying to 
translate it back into Spanish. 

The significant fact which underlies all of these activities on the 
part of the students was well expressed by one of them after he had 
visited the Hispanic Museum: “I came away with a greater knowl- 
edge of Spain and the Spaniards and also a greater respect and ad- 
miration for them.” It is this greater knowledge of our neighbors 
which will bring us to a better understanding of them. It will con- 
tribute much toward establishing economic, social, and spiritual peace 
in the western hemisphere. 


ELLA ADELINE BuscH 
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How much business would you do with an old skinflint whom 
you hated? And if you were persuaded that this individual was try- 
ing to get your father into debt so that he could seize the old home 
farm and add it to his grand estate, would you lend a willing ear to 
his salesmen? | imagine you would kick them out of your place of 
business and invite in his competitors. A situation like this confronts 
North American salesmen in Spanish America and complicates the 
question of teaching Spanish for foreign trade in our schools and 
colleges. 

Commerce is often considered by Latin-Americans in the light of 
a personal relationship between buyer and seller, as an opportunity 
for the interchange of friendly acts. This notion is probably a part 
of the Spanish inheritance from Moorish ancestors, for you meet it 
now in its most elementary form in dealing with Moors. I once 
wished to buy a pair of Moorish slippers costing a shilling from a 
small bazaar in Gibraltar. Before the sale was completed, it was 
necessary for me to smoke a cigarette and drink a cup of coffee with 
the old Moor who owned the establishment. Another instance of 
the same basic conception of commerce happened not long ago in 
Mexico. A landed proprietor decided to install some sugar-making 
machinery on his estate. He invited representatives from seven 
North American houses to visit him. After entertaining them all 
for a week, he gave his order—to the man making the lowest bid? 
No, indeed ; but to the salesman who made himself socially the most 
agreeable. 

In teaching Spanish, then, to prospective foreign traders, whether 
they expect to do business on their own account or to be foreign 
correspondents, I believe it necessary to instruct them in the psy- 
chology of their possible customers. 

At present this problem is complicated by the suspicion with 
which Latin-Americans regard Uncle Sam. There are some among 
them who are making a living by lecturing on his iniquities as a 
money lender and asserting that the doctrine of Pan Americanism 
means “America for North Americans.” They write books with such 
pompous titles as, “My campaign for Latin America” in which the 


1 Read at the Tenth Annual Foreign Trade Convention, New Orleans, 
May 2, 1923. 
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United States is called the “great wolf of the north.” In Central 
America periodicals are printing answers to a questionnaire as to 
what sort of union can be formed of Latin-American peoples to 
meet the menace of the United States. The proponents of a “Latin- 
American Union” use the term “peoples” to distinguish the citizens 
of a greater Latin America without reference to nationality because 
they believe the governments of the different countries are now held 
in a strangle hold by North American capital. 

Such a mental attitude cannot be changed over night. The indi- 
vidual trader must labor against it as best he may. But I do believe 
that a widespread study of Spanish in the high schools and colleges 
of the United States would effect a great change. If Spanish were a 
compulsory study in every high school in the country, the time would 
not be far distant when an intelligent body of public opinion would 
be formed, acquainted with things Latin-American and in sympathy 
with Latin-American conditions. This educated public opinion would 
have such an immense influence on our governmental dealings with 
Latin America that it would bring about a better feeling toward us 
and our salesmen who offer goods in those countries to the south. 

That Spanish is necessary for traders in Spanish America is of 
course a truism. I could spend some time relating instances from 
my own experience in Argentina when investigating the varying suc- 
cess of North American exporters according as they did or did not 
use Spanish on their labels and in the directions accompanying their 
goods as well as in such an important thing as the trade mark on their 
merchandise. 

When we consider the teaching of Spanish in our high schools, 
this truism is an element both of strength and of weakness. Some 
critics opposed to any increase in the study of Spanish admit that 
commercial advantage may be derived from a knowledge of the 
language, but superciliously inquire how many pupils in the Spanish 
classes will ever make a commercial use of the language. The answer 
to such criticism is that the percentage of boys and girls now studying 
Spanish who will some day make a commercial use of it has nothing 
to do with the question of value. The desirability of more Spanish 
in our high schools is determined by a consideration of great moment. 
Every student of Spanish is receiving valuable training in an inter- 
national point of view. 

The importance of the international point of view and its place 
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in training for foreign trade have been discussed at previous foreign 
trade conventions. At Cleveland a speaker said, “The most vital 
problem, the one most difficult of solution, is how shall we impart 
to our young people an appreciation of social and economic conditions 
in other countries—an international point of view.” Another speaker 
indicated a solution of the problem, “through proper education in 
the schools,” and urged the study of geography and economics by 
such a method as to inculcate an international point of view. At 
Philadelphia again was emphasized the importance of educating our 
young people to “a sympathetic understanding and appreciation of 
foreign nations.” 

For this purpose no study can possibly equal that of foreign 
languages. And a little reflection will make clear that next to English, 
Spanish is the most important language on this continent of America, 
the continent of the immediate future. 

Passing now to a consideration of some of the practical problems 
in teaching Spanish, we find that the first step in learning a language 
and the one which in reality presents the greatest difficulty is to 
acquire a vocabulary. In psychological terms acquiring a vocabulary 
means the association of verbal symbols with physical objects and the 
actions of men and beasts. A child requires a long time to make 
these associations in his mother tongue and to coOrdinate them into 
really coherent speech. The learning of a foreign language involves 
the association of a second set of verbal symbols or words with the 
same objects and acts. Generally the second set of words is not 
associated directly with the phenomena but with the first set, that is, 
the foreign word is associated with the vernacular word. Now this 
acquisition of two diverse verbal symbols for the same thing is so 
difficult that poor linguists never accomplish it. 

A more complex and subtle association is that between the words 
of a language and its structure or syntax. Hence one may possess a 
good vocabulary in a foreign tongue and yet not speak it idiomatic- 
ally. Speaking is, of course, more difficult than reading, which in turn 
is easier than writing. Speaking is the most difficult because, being 
done at a more rapid rate, it must proceed from the direct association 
of verbal symbol and idea; whereas reading and writing can be 
carried on by means of the association of the foreign word and the 
vernacular. 


It is thus possible for a man to read and write a foreign language 
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with considerable accuracy without being able to speak it intelli- 
gently. Yet the teacher would be very foolish who excluded the 
spoken word from the classroom. That point need not be discussed 
here. Rather we should consider how a teacher of commercial 
Spanish can impart a knowledge of the highly technical vocabulary 
of commercial Spanish. 

The subject is so broad that classroom work must necessarily be 
limited. On one hand it is plain that not all the special terms used in 
every branch of manufacturing or line of trade can be taken up there. 
On the other hand it is obvious that all foreign correspondence will 
need the words applicable to bookkeeping and referring to the various 
documents requisite in foreign trade, such as bills of lading, invoices, 
insurance policies and drafts. 

The question then arises, is it sufficient that students know the 
Spanish words by which to translate the terms ledger, debit balance, 
credit your account, cash a draft, etc., without knowing what sort of 
accounts are kept in a ledger, what the difference is between debit and 
credit, and what sort of document a draft is? I think not. A thor- 
oughly competent foreign correspondent ought perhaps to be a gradu- 
ate of a commercial school where he has acquired elementary notions 
of bookkeeping and commercial documents. Courses in commercial 
Spanish, however, both in high schools and colleges, are sure to have 
in them students who know nothing of such studies. Their very 
ignorance may prove a blessing because it gives the teacher an oppor- 
tunity so to frame his instruction that the student associates directly 
the word and the thing. The teacher, for example, may make his 
lesson on the terms of bookkeeping a lesson in elementary bookkeep- 
ing, explaining by actual example the arrangement of accounts in 
debit and credit columns. When words referring to bills of exchange 
are taken up, real or facsimile drafts can be handled. In the same 
way all commercial documents can be studied. 

The approach to the study of commercial Spanish is usually 
made through business correspondence. The pupil reads a few 
selected letters. His attention is directed to the proper way of 
opening and closing them; and he learns a few stereotyped phrases. 
Then he is prepared, in some people’s opinion, to sail into commercial 
correspondence. His first letter, however, written independently of 
the textbook, reveals the most deplorable ignorance of grammar 
and idiom. Often he cannot spell the names of the days of the week 
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nor that of the month of January. If required to express the dimen- 
sions of an object, he flounders hopelessly. The subjunctive mood, 
so essential in framing requests, he has heard of perhaps. These 
defects in grammatical knowledge were well known to the authors 
of a certain textbook on commercial Spanish correspondence, for 
they attempt to give a full review of grammar in the form of 
footnotes. This is helpful, but Spanish grammar cannot be thor- 
oughly taught in so summary a fashion. 

This ignorance, so common among pupils in a class of commer- 
cial Spanish, springs from two sources: one, the notion that Spanish 
commercial correspondence is easy; the other, the impatience of 
somebody, be he a school principal or a parent, that the boy study 
something practical instead of “literature,” as I have heard miscalled 
the stories used in intermediate classes. The need for much reading 
of stories and drill on colloquial idiom is based on the fact that the 
language of commerce is closely interwoven with the vocabulary of 
every-day life. 

This fact will develop very plainly when the prospective foreign 
correspondent is asked to write a circular letter or an advertisement. 
Writing advertisements, to be sure, is an art; and in actual business 
will probably be left to the expert in the employ of the house. The 
ad man is supposed to write with punch; but, unless he consults the 
foreign correspondent, some of his most telling strokes are likely to 
be ridiculous in Spanish. The foreign correspondent, in his capacity 
of an expert in Spanish psychology, can indicate what pitfalls to 
avoid. The foreign correspondent, anyhow, should not be reduced to 
the status of a mere translator, but should be capable of composing 
circulars, follow-up letters and advertisements. The basic notion of 
the art can be taught in connection with a course in commercial 
Spanish. As a teaching device, I can asusre you, it repays the effort 
with compound interest. 

Correct colloquial idiom, so essential even in commercial corre- 
spondence, is taught most easily to the young. The youthful mind 
forms the required associations with less effort and balks less at the 
constant repetition necessary to memorize the foreign idiom. Ti:ere- 
fore the study of Spanish may well be taken up in the last years of 
the grammar grades or what is now called the junior high school. 
Immediately the proponent of this idea will be opposed by the sort 
of person who thinks too much money is already being spent on 
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education, that the way to spend less is to omit what he calls “fads 
and frills” ; among which he classes the study of a foreign language, 
because he himself is interested in some other subject. If he is in a 
position of authority, where he can enforce his opinion, he is likely 
to put Spanish out even of the high school, or at best allow it 
insufficient time with a poorly paid teacher on the theory that only a 
reading knowledge of the language is necessary. Usually this sort 
of person is not himself acquainted with a foreign language and 
does not understand that his so-called reading knowledge is best 
obtained by much oral use of Spanish in the classroom. 

Oral practice of a language in the classroom, sometimes igno- 
rantly opposed on the ground that a school cannot teach pupils to 
speak a foreign language, does require time and a liberal allowance 
of money for well-prepared teachers. I have read criticisms by 
business men of the way languages are taught. They think too 
much reading and translation is done and not enough oral use made 
of the language. If these critics had investigated, I am sure they 
would have found the ultimate reason to be that which I have 
outlined, a person in authority who grudged money for teaching 
Spanish. 

Let me assure this audience that the fifteen hundred members 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, which I 
represent here, stand for as much oral Spanish in the classroom as 
possible, just as much as any community will pay for. This Associa- 
tion further believes that in view of the relation, ever growing 
closer and more complex, between the Spanish and English languages 
on this continent, that the teaching of Spanish. in the United States 
is.a patriotic duty. 

At this point I should like to digress in order to voice a protest. 
I have in my hand Bulletin number 27 of the year 1921, issued by 
the Bureau of Education. Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett was the editor 
and he deserves the greatest praise for his share in the compilation 
of these splendid papers on preparation for foreign service. On 
page 127, however, under the caption of “The Teaching of Romance 
Languages” are these words: 

“For obvious reasons, Spanish comes a close second to French 
in importance, and we are ready to concede that it should take 
precedence to French in schools of states bordering Mexico.” 

You will observe first that Spanish, the most important language 
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for us North Americans, is subordinated to French. In the second 
place, the “states bordering Mexico” are not the ones where goods 
are manufactured for sale in Spanish America; nor is Mexico the 
only market for our merchandise. My protest is directed against the 
two things of which this bulletin furnishes the illustration: the one, 
mis-statements about the value of Spanish in general, and the other, 
the subordination of Spanish to French in school and college curricula. 

The foregoing discussion should have made plain that to carry 
on an ideal course in commercial Spanish the student must bring to 
it adequate preparation. I refer to a preparation which comprises not 
merely a sufficient preliminary study of the Spanish language itself, 
but one in which other studies make up a coOrdinated whole. The 
greatest evil in American education today is the lack of coOrdination 
between studies. The nearest approach to the ideal course at present 
will be found in a commercial high school in which all pupils have 
studied bookkeeping and stenography. In the foreign language 
class, stenography holds helpful possibilities, undreamed of by the 
instructor who has never had the privilege of teaching a group 
of students who were able to write shorthand. Moreover, the foreign 
language instructor himself need know nothing of the art beyond its 
most elementary principles. Any high school course, however, falls 
short of being ideal because even the oldest pupils lack the maturity 
of mind that comes with college age and enables them to grasp the 
principles of such allied topics as economics and business law. The 
ideal course, in my opinion, demands three things of the student: 
adequate preparation, coOrdination of studies, and maturity of mind. 

Struggling with students’ limitations in preparation is, to be 
sure, the task of teachers everywhere. As an advocate of the most 
widespread teaching of Spanish in the United States, I acknowledge 
the fact, but I do not confine my aspirations to a desire merely to 
train a few expert correspondents. I believe that every boy and 
girl that is taught even a little Spanish marks a gain toward a better 
understanding of. Spanish-speaking countries and hence toward 
better trade relations between them and the United States. 

The relation between the study of Spanish in the United States 
and our foreign trade, as I have tried to set forth in this paper, may 
be summed up in a series of propositions: 

1. Our foreign trade will be better if a larger number of our peo- 
ple have been trained to think in international terms. 
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2. The study of Spanish will train many minds to think in inter- 
national terms. 


3. Spanish is the key to a constantly growing market for our 
goods. 

4. This market is not in a very receptive attitude toward us 
because in the past administrative action at Washington was not 
influenced by public opinion acquainted with Spanish-American con- 
ditions. 

5. The study of Spanish will create a body of public opinion in 
sympathy with Spanish America. 

6. This intelligent public opinion will be reflected by a different 
attitude on the part of future administrations at Washington, which 
change will eventually modify the attitude of the Spanish-speaking 
countries toward ourselves. 

7. The citizen who by his influence encourages and assists the 
study of Spanish in his own local high school is effecting two things: 
he is helping to boost our foreign trade and HE IS PERFORMING 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR EDUCATION IN MEXICO 


For an intelligent understanding of the condition of education in 
Mexico, it is necessary to keep in mind its origin and early history. 
The conquest of Mexico came to an end in 1521. Then began a 
struggle between the institutions which were indigenous and those 
brought over by the conquerors 





a struggle between ideas, languages, 
government, customs, and religions. The Spaniards who came were 
not from the cultured class; they were first of all soldiers and then 
adventurers. Their intention was not to establish themselves in the 
new country; they did not come seeking freedom of religious wor- 
ship; they were impelled by the desire for lands and wealth for their 
sovereign and for themselves. Under such circumstances there was 
no thought for education. 

About fourteen years later Spain began to send legislators, judges, 
and priests. For the priests, America was a field for spiritual con- 
quest, and this gave the basis and character to the education that 
was subsequently established. Whenever and wherever the priest 
was dominant, he became the protector of the mistreated Indians. 
As the first thought of the priests was to save the soul of the Indian, 
he was taught the doctrines of the church. Thus the first schools 
were not the care of the government, not based upon the principle 
that education is a duty of the state, but they were charitable and 
soul-saving institutions established and managed by the church. 

The school being an adjunct of the church for instruction in 
religion, there was no place in it for mathematics, much less for 
science or philosophy which might put in question the truths taught 
by the church. The church school was convent or monastery. From 
it graduated not doctors of philosophy or science but doctors of 
divinity. It was an institution for religious propaganda, for filling 
the needs of the church. Its studies, its investigations were all 
religious. A learned man was one steeped in the doctrines of the 
church. Latin had a large place in its courses. 

Only slowly were other studies introduced in the seventeenth 
century. Because mathematics could not contradict any church doc- 
trine, it was first introduced. Then came the need on the part of the 
government of working the mines by a more scientific process in 
order to secure better results. Therefore in the eighteenth century 
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mining engineering, as then known, was added to the course of the 
College of San Ildenforso. 

The writings of the free thinkers of the period of the French 
Revolution were anathema in Mexico, and were strictly forbidden, but 
little by little, they filtered in and in the end had an immense effect 
upon the thought of Mexico. The oppression of the Spanish govern- 
ment, the rigidity of thought in the church made intensely welcome 
the doctrines of equality and liberty. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century when Napoleon invaded Spain, and Mexico was 
thrown on her own resources, the struggle for independence began 
and as it progressed, the people demanded more and more liberty, 
not only in government but in thought and action, more and more 
equality of opportunity for the various races and classes of society. 
The same struggle extended to the matter of education. As to 
content, there was a conflict between religion and science. As to 
method, there was no organization of ideas. The success of the 
struggle for independence made possible the advance in education 
and the solution came with the philosophy of Barreda. “Posi- 
tivismo,” concrete scientific propositions took the place of meta- 
physical problems. 

With this decision as to content, came organization of method. 
Comte’s classification of the sciences was followed, from the simple 
and general to the more complex, namely, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, sociology, and ethics. During the decade from 
1850-1860 this philosophy was established and is today represented 
by La Escuela Preparatoria. The laws underlying this philosophy of 
education were too rigid and did not allow individual freedom of 
thought. This resulted in the organization of Las Conferencias del 
Ateneo in 1910 under the leadership of Mr. Antonio Caso, the present 
rector of the National University, Mr. Urefia, Mr. José Vasconcelos, 
the present Minister of Public Instruction, and others. Mr. Caso 
and Mr. Vasconcelos are a splendid combination, the former repre- 
senting the thoughtful philosopher and the latter the man of action. 
It is by these men that education is being shaped today. 

And now what of the future? What is the outlook for an 
adequate system of education in Mexico? 

A study of the activities set in motion during the last year by the 
government and by the Department of Education indicates that 
more real progress in the education of the masses, and the develop- 
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ment of an intelligent middle class has been made than at any 
previous period of the country’s history. And they are being pushed 
forward with such vigor, such intelligence and devotion, that with- 
out question they promise great and fine gains for the welfare of the 
nation. Let us take a hurried glimpse of the extensive and vigorous 
program that is in process of execution. 
The two greatest factors in this activity along educational lines 
are the attitude and action of the present congress and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Vasconcelos as Minister of Public Instruction. The 
attitude of Congress may be correctly summed up in the words of 
Mr. Gandarilla spoken in Congress on December 20, 1921. 
—EI C. Gandarilla: En estos momentos la Camara se ha colo- 
cado a una muy grande altura preocupandose por hacer que la 
revolucién lleve a nuestro pueblo una de sus mas hermosas 
promesas : la redencion del proletariado y si la revolucion, repre- 
sentada en esta Camara por todos los ciudadanos representantes, 
hace que se voten los cuarenta y cinco millones de estos pre- 
supuestos, integros, para la instrucciOn, con ese solo hecho la 
revolucion se habra salvado. 

In that session Congress passed a law reorganizing the Department 

of Education. Very ample powers were given the minister of this 

department. 

What activities are being carried on to justify us in believing 
that an adequate system is in the process of serious, hopeful develop- 
ment ? 

Increase in school population in the Federal District from June, 
1921, to June, 1922: 


Present Enrollment Increase 
In official primary schools -........................ 84,899 59,232 
In official kindergartens... 00000200... 22,133 9,082 
In official normal schools............................ 737 251 
In official night schools.......... Paniadippbaccasthe 11,025 7,905 
Centers for work against illiteracy_.............. 5,542 4,971 
Technical schools ...................... seiiisitstailoe noes BOE 6,407 
Schools of Art and Music.............................. 3,096 1,464 

Population of school age-....................... 160,000 


RIE Ri em ee Paar Nes 100,000 
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FEDERAL Alp To STATES 


The members of the present congress realize that education in 
the states will be slow in developing unless it has the assistance of 
the Federal Government not only in money but in organization and 
management of the schools. Consequently many municipal schools 
have been placed under the management of the Department of 
Education and authority has been given to it to establish others. In 
1921 the department had under its care thirty-two schools, five 
kindergartens, twenty-three night schools with an enrollment of 
19,000 students. At present the figures are: 

In the capital—110 primary schools, 15 kindergartens, 34 night 
schools. In the cities—152 rural schools, 1 kindergarten, 52 night 
schools. 


QuaLity OF INSTRUCTION 

During a week of visiting schools in Mexico City, the writer 
found the instruction uniformly good, some was exceptionally good. 
While the many extra class-room activities which we consider so 
important, are conspicuous by their absence, there is a corresponding 
gain in the serious and conscientious attitude of the pupils to their 
school work, the sense of responsibility and the enthusiasm which 
they have for their tasks. It was refreshing to see the enthusiastic, 
happy spirit of many of the classes. One of the finest bits of teaching 
was done by a candidate for graduation in the normal school, a 
Mexican young woman. It is doubtful if anything better can be 
done in our own normals. 


SALARIES IN Mexico City 


Secretary of Public Instruction...............-.2.2....2-.0......0.0 18250 pesos 
Rector of National University.......................-2.-....-:--:csececeees 12775 pesos 
Head of Mathematics Department Escuela Preparatoria.. 4380 pesos 
The ordinary teacher Escuela Preparatoria........................ 2555 pesos 


President of the Normal School................2.2..2..2.2... -.----- 5475 pesos 


Grammar Schools 


PII esecseuinactscccnsninaeaestanebinaeaitcgiaeieiimanieala 3640 pesos 
| | EERO RRC ea. NRE par eee FS SUP ST 2920 pesos 
Teompteaeh WE Tiina snnidtaleiveaiies 1204 pesos 


Kindergarten teachers................... 


sinecpdcilagausdaeetidbbcatle 1460 pesos 
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REVIVING OF Aztec ART 

One of the most interesting enterprises is being carried on by 
the Art Department of the National University. This department has 
been given the task of reviving the art of the Aztecs. The Pascuaran 
Indians to the west of Mexico City are the possessors of a very fine 
laquer process but the designs used by them are modern and unsuit- 
able, often taken from the cheapest chromos or labels. A piece of 
pottery was seen decorated with the words “Southern Pacific” re- 
peated as a border! This department of the university studies the 
remains of Aztec art, reproduces the suitable designs from dies, 
makes prints and sends them to the Indians. The department also 
suggests marketable articles upon which they may be transferred. 
Furthermore it has sent a quantity of articles thus decorated to this 
country in charge of Mr. Best Maugard, a young Mexican artist, 
to be placed on exhibition, thus taking the first steps to supply a 
market for this artistic product. As a result of the visit of Mr. 
Maugard, the University of California has invited him to give a 
course on Mexican art in the forthcoming summer school. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


One of the most frequent criticisms of the Diaz regime is its 
policy of building great, expensive buildings for the use of the gov- 
ernment, such as the building for the Department of Communica- 
tions, fit for a sovereign’s palace, and the National Opera House 
which can benefit only the wealthy class, while the schools were 
housed in old, inadequate buildings so that today 60,000 children are 
left without schooling in the capital for lack of buildings. The gov- 
ernment has appropriated many convents and privately owned build- 
ings but there are not enough to be found. The present program 
calls for the construction of many new structures. One beautiful, 
stone building was hurried to completion and now houses the Depart- 
ment of Public Education, the men’s Normal School, and a training 
school, besides several clinics and a swimming tank. The tank is 
used by the training school pupils who are programmed for a daily 
bath just as for any regular subject. 


ScHOOL BREAKFASTS 
One of the most interesting and beneficial activities of the school 
department is the giving of breakfast to the children. 
In May, 1921, the teachers of the federal district were asked to 
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make a contribution to a fund to be used to give breakfasts to under- 
nourished children. Five hundred dollars was thus realized at the 
outset, and during the first month 508 daily breakfasts were dis- 
tributed. The work grew rapidly and a central kitchen and distribut- 
ing plant were established. This activity has now been recognized in 
the budget and provision made for 20,000 breakfasts daily. The 
improvement noticed in the children has been marvelous not only in 
the health, neatness and studies, but in. general behavior and citizen- 
ship. 
University EXTENSION 

The University is co6perating closely with the Department of 
Education in multiplying opportunities for an education. One of its 
activities is to supply lectures to the workmen in factories. The 
professors of the University are asked to give four lectures a year 
to the public. 

Under the Bureau of Aesthetic Culture frequent open-air festivals 
are being given which consist of choruses, native and aesthetic 
dances in costume. The choruses often number as many as 1,500 
children. Each program is given by a different school under the 
expert leadership of persons selected by the bureau. The native 
dances are accompanied by an orchestra of typical native instruments, 
A great effort is being made to revive native Mexican music. 

This survey gives only a faint idea of the almost feverish activity 
of the Department of Education and of the National University in 
their effort to lift the Indian masses from ignorance, poverty, 
squalor and hopelessness into the sunlight of culture, self-respect 
and hope. One cannot be in Mexico long without gaining great 
respect for the unselfish devotion of the leaders and teachers who 
are spending themselves in these patriotic endeavors. 

FRANCES MuRRAY 
Fremont Hicu ScHooi 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 








TEACHING FRENCH THROUGH THE MEDIUM 
OF SPANISH 


Perhaps my experience as a teacher of French to Peruvian stu- 
dents would be interesting to teachers of Spanish in the States. This 
work has been highly interesting and profitable. I have been engaged 
in it two years now, and in no other way could I have had such 
another opportunity to compare the two languages, to note their sim- 
ilarities and differences, and to find out their varying difficulties (to 
me). Incidentally I have learned a great deal about the psychology 
of the Peruvian student, his outlook on student life, his ethics, his 
method of approach and his manner of attacking new situations. 

The first year, I taught both French and English in the University 
of Cuzco, and strange as it may seem, I had better results in French 
than in English. This was partly due, no doubt, to the greater sim- 
ilarity of Spanish to French than to English, but part of it was due 
to my not knowing the difficulties of English from the foreigner’s 
standpoint. I had had to master these same difficulties in the French 
constructions, but they were absolutely unknown to me in my native 
tongue. I had to master these new difficulties, or in other words, 
study English grammar from a new angle. The grammar we teach 
native English-speaking children is so different from that which one 
must teach to a foreigner that the two things should have a different 
name. 

The second year in Peru I was stationed at the Colegio Nacional 
at Puno, and taught only French. Now, a Peruvian colegio is about 
the same as our junior high school. The students spend five years in 
the elementary school and then enter a colegio nacional, where they 
spend five more years. Upon completion of the latter course they may 
enter the university, receiving the bachelor’s degree in two years and 
that of doctor of philosophy in one more. Naturally the country is 
swarming with doctores, but the word does not mean anything. 

In the colegios the students are from twelve to seventeen years 
of age, and consequently the methods of presentation have to be very 
practical and concrete. Students do not know the grammar of their 
own language any better than do our own high school boys and girls. 
It is left entirely to the teacher to choose his own manner of pres- 
entation, but there is a detailed course of study that he must cover 
in some manner. I should say he is in duty bound to cover it, but 
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as he gives his own examinations at the end of the school year, he 
is never checked up on it. The new law will control this better from 
now on. I give below a faithful translation of the course of study 
now in force for English, French, or German in the Colegios 
Nacionales. 


First YEAR (Four Hours a Week) 


Pronunciation exercises——Conversation on the objects which 
surround the student, making use of wall charts too. The pupil will 
acquire gradually the vocabulary relating to the following subjects: 

The child in school. 

The weather and temperature. 

The human body and bodily needs (food, clothing, and health). 

The home and the family. 

Numbers.—Elementary calculations; the coins of the United 
States, France, or Germany. 

Dictation as a spelling lesson. 

Seconp YEAR (Four Hours a Week) 

Continuation of the exercises on objects, somewhat more com- 

plex, but still concrete: 


The country (plants and animals). 

Occupations of the country (the laborer, the gardener, the 
hunter). 

The city and its buildings. 

The sea, rivers, mountains, forests, and the sky. 

Elementary notions of the geography of the country whose lan- 
guage is being taught. 

The words taught will be grouped in short phrases. By means 
of these phrases the pupil will acquire his first grammatical 
knowledge. 


Dictation, somewhat more rapid than in the first year. 


Turrpd YEAR (Four Hours a Week) 


The principal place now corresponds to reading. 

The conversation passes from matters essentially concrete and 
objective to the expression of sensation and judgments, and refers 
to the following matters: 

The sensations: sight, hearing, smelling, taste, and touch. 

The feelings: satisfaction and disgust, pleasure and pain, fear 
and hope. 

The operations of the intelligence: remembering, recollecting, 
comparing, distinguishing, believing, doubting, supposing, convinc- 
ing, deceiving. 

Written translation: simple letters, dictation, grammar (especially 
the irregular verbs). 
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FourtH YEAR (Four Hours a Week) 


Conversation as before, but with a vocabulary of psychological 
groups more complex, for example: 

The will: deciding, yielding, obeying, resisting. 

Good and bad qualities: sincerity, lying, bravery, cowardice, etc. 

Grammar: the principal rules of syntax. 

Writing: commercial and familiar letters. 

Reading and translation, prose and verse. 


FirtuH YEAR (Four Hours a Week) 

Free conversation, the use of idoms and familiar phrases. 

Composition and letter-writing. 

The principal object of this year will be to fit the students for 
consulting scientific works written in the language studied, and to 
introduce them to the study of the classic literature. The reading of 
a dramatic masterpiece in dramatized manner ; the reading of foreign 
newspapers. 

Now, fortunately, there is no text that follows this logical (cer- 
tainly not psychological) outline. Each teacher must prepare his 
own text or choose fitting chapters (cuando los haya) from existing 
texts. One may conform to it in a general way at odd times during 
the recitation hour and devote the major part of the time to really 
teaching the language in question. 

In the Colegio Nacional 1 found the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
years at the identically same stage of progress of advancement: 1. e., 
they were all at the very beginning, notwithstanding the fact that 
all but the first year had studied French one, two, three, and fours 
respectively. The upper classes knew a few isolated phrases which 
they seemed very eager to air on me, but not one of them in any year 
knew a single principle underlying the use of French constructions. 
They did not know that pronouns could be classified and readily 
mastered in this manner ; they did not know that one could work out 
a system for the use of the partitive constructions; they had never 
heard that verbs had principal parts, which would give a cue to all 
the forms of the various tenses ; in fact, they did not know that there 
was any system at all to a foreign language. 

The teachers had been poorly prepared, knowing very little about 
the language, and not knowing themselves that there was a science 
of teaching a language. Instead of teaching certain essential prin- 
ciples by grouping the desired vocabulary, in the form of short sen- 
tences, around these said principles, and then making the same 
principles serve any sort of vocabulary, they had taught, parrot-like, 
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first words then phrases and sentences, hit or miss, with the idea of 
cramming the pupils’ memory with a group of words that might 
fill the needs for any given situation of life. It seems as if they 
reasoned that it was not really necessary to actually know the lan- 
guage. No one had ever been known to learn enough of it in school 
to be able to use it as a medium for acquiring or imparting thought. 
If one, unfortunately came in contact with a French-speaking per- 
son, it would be well to know some polite phrases. If one forgot part 
of the phrase that could not be helped, besides eso no importaba 
mucho, If the speaker did not understand what was said in answer to 
his volley, he could look wise and, at least, could be digging into the 
neglected portions of his subconscious mind and maybe dig up an- 
other phrase that might possibly fit in. 

Such is my psychoanalysis of the apparent aims of my prede- 
cessors. , 

Without suitable textbooks, without teachers’ associations, with- 
out publications of any sort, with no way of pooling their common 
experiences and selecting the best elements out of the whole, 
language teaching could hardly be more than a farce. The teacher 
did the best he could; he tried to mention by name everything called 
for in the plan of studies. The little he knew of the language in 
question had been learned by copying down isolated words and 
phrases from the board, and it is natural that he should employ this 
time-honored method. 

Each teacher had had to rely upon his own ingenuity to decide 
which words and phrases would be the ones most likely needed in 
every day life. If he did not take Cortina or Berlitz as his guide he 
had to make up his own lists. If he was the proud possessor of a 
book it was sure to be the only one in the class. Under such trying 
conditions it is not surprising that the work would drag; that the 
final issue would become a contest between the pupils and the teacher, 
the pupil trying to get a high mark and the teacher trying to keep 
down his class averages. 

One encounters many difficulties in teaching in Peruvian schools, 
the most potent of which is the iron wall of costumbre. If you do 
a thing differently from what it has always been done, you have to 
exert all your power to carry it out. For instance, if you insist on 
the pupils’ buying books, you meet with obstacles, for that has not 
heretofore been required of them. If you demand that they prepare 
their lessons before they come to class, you again encounter opposi- 
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tion. If you forbid them to prompt their neighbors, you will have to 
fight hard to see that your demands are obeyed. If you try to induce 
the whole class to pay attention to the one who is reciting instead of 
preparing the next line, on the chance that it may fall to his lot to 
recite, you have undertaken the hardest task of your life, for that has 
been their undeniable right in all other subjects where it was deemed 
necessary to use a textbook. 

The Peruvian student is intelligent and quick to learn, but he 
does not know the meaning of the word “study.” He lacks applica- 
tion in everything to which he turns his hand. He seems never to 
look ahead and anticipate inevitable difficulties. He even forgets to 
bring his book or his notebook to the class. He is very enthusiastic 
at first, and any one, who does not really know him, naturally thinks 
he is going to accomplish wonders with such a class. His greatest 
fault is putting off until manana what he should do today. He has 
good intentions ; he means to do his work, but the slightest thing up- 
sets his plans, and nine times out of ten he will come to class unpre- 
pared. He is prepared to give you an excellent reason why he could 
not possibly have done his work, and he will convince you a few 
times until it gradually dawns upon you that the age of miracles is 
over. 

It should be far easier to teach French to Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents than to those whose native language is English; and for the 
most part this is true, but it certainly takes greater effort on the 
teacher’s part to keep the work going at full blast. 

There are a few sounds that they find extremely difficult. For 
instance, the French j, b, v, ch, z, and intervocalic s are never well 
mastered. The mute e, when pronounced, is more difficult for them 
than for our boys and girls. The other sounds they usually pro- 
nounced better than I did. Syllabication gives them no trouble; the 
rounded vowels are easy for them. The tonic accent causes some 
difficulty at first, and there is always a strong tendency to give to the 
acute accent the value of the tonic accent. 

One of the hardest things to teach them was spelling. This was 
necessary at first in correcting dictation, and was later the subject 
of intensive drill, for French words were more difficult for them to 
spell than it is for us, who are accustomed to unphonetic spelling. 
Peruvian students are never taught to spell; it is not necessary to 
consider it, as it takes care of itself. When I had to make corrections 
of their dictation, or other work on the board, I naturally spelled out 
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the word, giving the letters their Spanish names. They could never 
make the necessary corrections until some one with his book open 
prompted them. Taking the cue from the officious helper, I found, 
to be understood, I must pronounce the French word by giving each 
letter its Spanish sound. For instance, aller would have to be pro- 
nounced alyer if the double / had been forgotten or if the final r had 
been omitted. Needless to say, I soon taught them to spell in French. 

Concerning grammatical difficulties they found the formation of 
the plurals of nouns and adjectives easy. They never forgot to make 
the adjective agree with its noun once this principle was called to 
their attention. They never had any difficulty with the use of the 
article except when the nouns differed in gender in the two languages. 
The word order and the correct use of the subjunctive gave them no 
trouble. The proper form of the various pronouns and adjectives, 
with the exception of the interrogative adjectives, were fairly easy 
to master. The partitive constructions were even harder for them 
than for English-speaking students. 

One difficulty that puzzled me greatly to account for was their 
inability to distinguish between the use of the imperfect and the past 
definite tenses. One would think this would be easy for them, since 
the imperfect serves the same purpose in both Spanish and French, 
and the perfect tense is used in South America for the conversational 
past style almost as much as the preterit. I fully believe this difficulty 
was due to my having presented the matter from the English-speak- 
ing student’s standpoint. I should have disregarded it entirely and it 
would have taken care of itself. 

On the whole the colegio students learned more French in one 
year than is usually learned in one year in our ordinary high schools. 
That is, they could read it better and talk it more fluently. I am sure, 
however, that they could not have passed so good an examination, at 
least of the type we ordinarily give for college entrance requirements. 

I was prompted to write this article by a suggestion from one 
of the writers in a recent number of Hispanta asking for more de- 
tails of a certain experiment of a New Jersey high school teacher 
who had taught one foreign language through the medium of an- 
other. I feel sure that more work of this kind could be profitably done 
in college with advanced students, provided they know fairly well 
the language used for the medium. 


Cottey F. SPARKMAN 


Puno, Peru 
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In a recent final examination of a Spanish course, one of the 
questions was: “How would you teach a class of beginners in 
Spanish?” The members of the class were mostly graduate students 
who had already taught: a few were seniors in college who had had 
only practice teaching under supervision. 

Their answers did not reflect my views. In fact, the course was 
primarily one (1) of phonetics and (2) of syntax, and the discussion 
of methods of teaching was merely incidental. Some paragraphs have 
been culled from the examinations papers, and are here presented to 
the readers of Hispania in the hope that they may be of interest. 

“In teaching Spanish to young beginners, it is necessary to go 

very slowly at first. The teacher should explain briefly where Spanish 
is spoken (the countries, etc.) and tell them some interesting things 
about Spain and Spanish America. He must make Spanish a living 
language for them.” 
* “Interest should be aroused in all pupils at the very beginning of 
their language study. This can easily be done by telling them some- 
thing of the history, geography, romantic customs of the people, and 
by showing them pictures, native costumes, and other articles brought 
from Spain.” 

“| should begin with four weeks of introductory work in which 
the pupil would not see Spanish, but would hear it. This would give 
opportunity for some work in simple, practical phonetics, and training 
the pupils’ ears to hear and comprehend the sound of spoken Spanish. 
During this four weeks, for preparation outside of the classroom, 
the students would have assigned daily reading in books, which 
would be placed in the school library, concerning Spain and South 
America. The assignments would be specific for each day, and a 
short outline would be handed in at each class period for that day’s 
reading. At the end of the first two weeks, the pupils would hand 
in a brief written essay on Spain, the physiography of the country, 
the people, their life, activities, and commercial and artistic pursuits, 
based on the selected reading done during the two weeks. At the 
end of the fourth week, a similar paper on Spanish America would be 
presented. In this way the children would have a brief introduction 
to the countries whose languages they were to study, and it is to be 
hoped their interest would be aroused concerning them. 
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“After this introductory work, the study of grammar would be 
taken up, using preferably a book where stress is laid on practice in 
the use of the language, and the actual study of the grammar is 
subordinated, although it is given clearly and concisely and in a 
graduated manner. To train the students to think in Spanish, rather 
than translate from English into Spanish, I should prefer original 
composition.” 

“At the beginning one should spend a couple of periods telling 
of Spain,—its geography, its literature, history, influence, customs 
and a few words of salutation in Spanish. Simple phonetics sheuld 
be begun early in the course. A grammar and a simple reader should 
be gotten by the second week. 

“I believe the class should be conducted in Spanish from the 
beginning, for classroom terms are quickly mastered.” 

“A great deal of attention should be paid at first to pronuncia- 
tion, so that the pupils will start in the right way. I do not believe 
that it is necessary to teach high school students phonetic symbols, 
but the teacher should be thoroughly familiar with the phonetics of 
the language so that he can help the students overcome their diffi- 
culties. The aural element must be continuously emphasized through- 
out the first year. This can be done by giving dictation to be written, 
as well as by classroom conversation. The classroom work should be 
given in Spanish as a general rule. The pupils should learn the 
Spanish names for grammatical terms, etc., but all this must be done 
gradually and the teacher should not hesitate to use a little English 
occasionally if it seems to be required for clarity of understanding.” 

“T find that one of the greatest obstacles to be overcome is the 
child’s timidity in trying to use a new language. The way his mistakes 
are corrected determines largely his like or dislike of the language. 
This is seemingly a small point but the self-consciousness of youth 
makes it quite evident.” 

“T would insist on Spanish being the language of the classroom, 
as far as possible; but I would use English in explaining gram- 
matical rules. I want my students to understand me at all times, 
and it is a waste of time to try to explain in Spanish those things 
which they find it hard to understand even in English.” 

“T believe that as much Spanish as possible should be used in 
the classroom and this with a great deal of repetition, but I believe 
that during the first year, particularly the first half year, considerable 
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English should be used in the explanation of difficult points and 
idioms.” 

“Some simple dictation, perhaps studied beforehand by the stu- 
dent, should be given. I would encourage oral composition and also 
I would let them occasionally write a paragraph of original compo- 
sition on any subject they chose. 

“T would use Spanish as the language of the classroom at all 
times. I have visited first year classes where the teacher spoke 
Spanish almost entirely and the children understood. 

“Little English should be used in the classroom. Occasionally, 
however, it is necessary to use some to make Spanish terms clear to 
the pupils. Hence the direct method should not be adhered to strictly. 
The ‘eclectic’ method, combining the best points from each of the 
methods, is best.” 

“Since neither the natural nor the grammar-translation method 
in itself gives the results which I should desire, namely the basis of 
a speaking knowledge of the language, and an appreciation of the 
extent and quality of the literature of Spain and Spanish America, 
I should combine the two, using parts from either which would 
serve my ends.” 

“One learns one’s native tongue by the natural method, and one 
spends some twenty odd years doing so. As the child grows older, 
other interests appear in competition with that of learning to talk 
and understand, until the interest in the native tongue even disap- 
pears. Also, the child’s imitative instinct grows less and less until 
he learns almost exclusively by conscious effort. At this time, we 
begin to teach him English grammar in the schools. And it is not 
until this time, too, that he begins to study a foreign language. His 
imitative ability is weak: he must consciously apply himself. The 
natural method would ignore his superior intelligence as compared 
with that of an infant, and waste the opportunity of using it.” 

“The eclectic method is used by many teachers of Spanish, and to 
my mind it is the best method. It has no set rule, but combines the 
good points of current methods. The direct method is too extreme 
when it admits of no translation. Translation is not the most impor- 
tant thing, but it is necessary. Otherwise the rules of the direct 
method are good. 

“I believe in absolutely accurate pronunciation. If the student 
doesn’t get it at the beginning he never gets it. 
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“Inductive teaching of grammar is the only way. It lends interest 
to the lesson. When the student finds a fact himself, he is much 
more apt to remember it than if he memorizes it out of a book. 

“Oral work is necessary. Without it a good understanding of 
Spanish can never be obtained. The articulatory organs must be 
trained, because it is the coordination of auditory, visual, and 
articulatory imagery that aids the memory. 

“A Spanish atmosphere in the room should be created by the 
aid of Spanish pictures, maps, flags, etc., and Spanish should be the 
language of the classroom from the very first as much as possible.” 

“In addition to the ‘ergonic units’, I would have the pupils learn 
many type sentences. These would then be varied by conversion 
(i. e. changing number, gender, person, etc., and by substitution).” 

“Good direct-method devices should be freely employed, such as 
the filling in of blanks, completing sentences, changing to plural, giving 
opposites, etc.” 

“The introduction of realia lends interest to the study of foreign 
languages, and should be given the students so that they may come in 
contact with tangible things connected with life in Spain and Spanish 
America.” 

“In teaching Spanish to high school pupils, we should be very 
concrete. That is, we should do a great deal of object teaching from 
“realia” material in the classroom.” 

“Nothing is so stimulating to a class as the introduction of outside 
material. A teacher can get twice the response from his class if 
he has at hand bits of interesting material which he will further 
explain and clarify.” 

“Interest and self-activity seem to me to be of the utmost 
importance in elementary work. Map drawing, illustrating, listing 
verbs, nouns, etc., club work, dramatization of plays,—all these can 
be utilized most effectively and most pleasantly to maintain interest, 
self-activity and progress in the learning of the language.” 

“There must be translation from Spanish into English occasion- 
ally, or the students will not put any time on their preparation at 
all. Especially is this true of a reading lesson. If the students know 
that I am not going to call on them to translate in class, they skim 
over the lesson at home in about fifteen minutes, and do not know 
the meaning of a single word.” 

“Translation should consume only a very small part of the time 
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during the first year, and the teacher should insist upon translation 
into good English while discouraging the tendency which all students 
have to translate too literally.” 

“The pupils should memorize a great many ‘ergonic units’ so 
thoroughly as to inhibit mental translation. Only in this way can 
they be brought to think in the language.” 

“Board work plays a very important part in the teaching of a 
language. I make use of it for the exercises in the grammar which 
are to be translated into Spanish. Every student is given a sentence. 
Afterwards he reads his translation and corrects it if he can. Even 
if the class corrects it, he goes to the board and puts down the right 
form. In this way, he is less likely to go away with the wrong form 
in mind.” 

“For drill work, the blackboard is a necessity. I have found it 
very good in teaching the conjugation of both regular and irregular 
verbs. The students write the verb, then one reads it and the rest 
correct it, and lastly the class reads aloud together the corrected 
form. Concert work is very valuable here, for the rhythm in which 
they repeat the forms aloud seems to make them ‘stick’.” 

“Translation work is justifiable if not carried to excess. Where 
the phrase is simple, there need be no translation. If the teacher can. 
easily convey the meaning through gesture or some other means, 
there need be none. But when there is the least doubt, the teacher 
should resort to the vernacular, to clear up the point at hand. 

“The simplest way to present the verb ser and the agreement of 
adjectives is through such a device as the following. The teacher, 
pointing to herself, says, ‘Yo soy americana. ;Qué soy yo? The 
child answers, ‘Vd. es americana (\Vds. son americanos )’, etc.” 

“In the matter of gender, the teacher should name a number of 
objects with the common endings —o, —a. Such a list should be 
written on the board after drill in pronunciation, in two columns, 
one containing those words ending in o, and the other, those ending 
in a. From this the pupils will easily infer that a great many nouns 
in Spanish end in o and a, respectively representing masculine and 
feminine gender. The same device may be used in presenting the 
plural formation, the agreement of adjectives, etc.” 


“I never repeat the pupil's mistake in his grammar. I simply use 
the grammar correctly in his sentence. Quite easily he sees his 
mistake and gives a sign of recognition. I never allow a child to be 
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interrupted when trying to say something in Spanish. After the first 
year I put up the sign at the Spanish room: ‘Aqui se habla espanol.’ 
It helps.” 

“It lends interest to the class work to let each pupil get up and 
ask the class the questions they have studied and let them call upon 
their associates to answer.” 

“When the difficulties of pronunciation have been removed, and 
the students understand the simpler constructions, I like to give 
them a simple reader — fairy tales, or anecdotes which can _ be | 
dramatized. Then we study the stories, and retell them, and act | 
them out, and make up similar ones.” 

“In the reading of the literature, | should endeavor to present 
it as such, as much as possible. Literary appreciation, discussion of 
the author and his works should find a place. I should emphasize the 
fact that Spanish literature was written to be enjoyed, not to be 
used as translation exercises by Americans.” 

“I do not believe that students derive very much benefit from 
the reading of texts selected from Spanish literature before they 
are familiar with literary forms in their own language. Students 
who have never acquired a taste for Fielding, Goldsmith, Eliot, 
Walrope, the Brontes, etc., etc., who cannot understand Spencer 
and Milton, and who are bored with Shakespeare, cannot be expected 
to appreciate the works of the best authors in a foreign language.” 

“There are many games | use with beginners, such as ‘animal, 
vegetal o mineral’; a sentence game in which each pupil is one word 
in the sentence; game of proverbs; etc. 

“I dramatize the ‘Three Bears’, ‘The Three Wishes’, etc. This 
helps to loosen the pupils’ tongues and helps them to gain confidence 
in themselves. 

“T let them learn to count by walking toward some object while 
counting their steps. When they cannot count farther they are 
allowed to let some one else try to reach the object.” 

“During the second year the organization, under the teacher’s 
supervision, of a Spanish club, or the making of a Spanish newspaper 
concerning school events, would give further opportunity for the 
practical use of Spanish, and would create interest among the stu- 
dents who like to do something.” 


E. C. Hits 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 











REDUCING THE NUMBER OF FAILURES 


The average number of failures in the Spanish department has 
been high. This is specially true of the beginners’ classes. What was 
the reason for this state of affairs? It was decided to investigate 
and determine the cause in order to remedy the situation if possible. 

The investigation disclosed many interesting facts, but they all 
seemed to point to one as the chief reason for the large number of 
failures. It was found that it is a prevalent opinion among the 
students and teachers that anybody can learn Spanish. This is 
responsible for the majority of evils confronting the Spanish teacher. 
Chiefly to this idea are due the large classes and the correspondingly 
large number of failures. Few realize that, just like music and art 
require a particular kind of aptitude or mental fitness, so does the 
study of a foreign language. No one would think of teaching painting 
to one who is color blind, or singing to one who is dumb, yet many 
are being taught Spanish who are blind and dumb as far as the 
mental qualifications for language study are concerned. When all 
the teachers recognize this fact, the number of students who take up 
Spanish under the false impression that it is the easiest subject on 
the curriculum, and that anybody can learn it, will be greatly reduced 
and the general quality of the work improved in proportion. 

It is necessary that the Spanish department should cease to be 
the dumping ground for all the failures of the general school system. 
It is a sad fact that many of those who are enrolled for Spanish 
have been failures in practically every other subject offered by the 
school. Up to the present, the majority of the students have looked 
upon Spanish as the last Star of Hope. This evil should be corrected 
if the quality of the work and the general standard of the department 
is to be improved and maintained. But how can this be done? There 
are two ways: by more consistent grading, and by the use of an 
elimination test that will prevent anybody from taking up the study 
of Spanish who is obviously unqualified to do so. 

The investigation disclosed that there were a number of hopeless 
failures who should never have been allowed to take up the study 
of a foreign language. Such cases are unjust not only to the pupils 
who waste their time uselessly, but to the class whose general 
progress is retarded, and lastly to the teacher who is hindered by 
their presence. It is time that the teaching of Spanish should be put 
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on a business-like basis in order to cut out all possible waste of time 
and energy. In this age of efficiency, it is painful to observe the 
enormous waste of time, money, and energy spent in trying to do 
the impossible. The child who decidedly lacks the necessary quali- 
fications for the acquisition of those details in language study which 
lead to a moderate proficiency and fluency in the use of a foreign 
language, such as close and accurate observation, the imitation of 
sound, and an easy memory, should be discouraged and if possible 
prevented from studying Spanish. 

The question stared us squarely in the face. How could we cut 
the evil at its very root? An elimination test was decided on as the 
only means of determining who should be allowed to study Spanish 
and who should not. After some consideration it was decided to 
try out the Wilkins Prognosis Tests. 

At the beginning of the term, therefore, one hundred beginners 
were taken and given the tests. Since this was a new experiment, 
it was decided to give the tests themselves a thorough try-out. Thus 
the experiment undertaken would serve two purposes: to determine 
the fitness of a student to take up the study of the language, and to 
establish the efficiency of the Wilkins Prognosis Tests for that pur- 
pose. The instructions given were carefully and minutely followed 
and all precautions taken to insure uniformity in the giving and in 
the grading. With this idea in mind the tests were all given by the 
writer, assisted by the different class teachers. No child who had 
any knowledge of Spanish or who had studied Spanish was allowed 
to take the tests. They were given during the regular recitation 
periods in four different classes without any previous notice. The 
results were very interesting. 

It was assumed that if the prognosis tests had any real value there 
should be a correlation between the test average and the subsequent 
record made by the student. In order to bear out this assumption, 
no student was eliminated at the start. From the one hundred who 
took the tests, only those who failed were told their average and 
were advised to drop the course. In the majority of cases the student 
followed the advice and dropped the course voluntarily. There were 
some of those who failed, however, who continued the study. This 
gave us an opportunity to rectify whether those who failed to 
qualify in the tests would also fail in the term’s work. The result of 
the tests were tabulated and filed. 
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At the end of the term each teacher was asked to make a report 
of the different students, giving their term grade and accounting if 
possible for any failure to correlate with the test average made by 
them wherever there was a difference. It was assumed that all those 
beginners who had made a high average on the prognosis tests should 
make a correspondingly high grade on their term’s work. A general 
scale was adopted by which to determine whether a student had 
made a grade equal to the test average, below, or above it. It was 
found that the average of correlation was very high. Practically all 
of those who failed to qualify in the prognosis tests for the study of 
a foreign language failed on the term's work, while those making a 
high average made a correspondingly high record during the term. 
There were a number who were above their test average and a num- 
ber who were below. But even here there is a decided correlation for 
the number of those making a record above their test average was 
almost equal to those making below, thus striking an average which 
accounts for individual differences. 

The prognosis tests consist of six separate tests, four to be given 
as group tests and two individually. Each test counts one hundred 
points if perfect. If a child averages sixty on each test, it gives him 
a total of 360 points and this is considered the minimum average. 
The following scale was used in determining the correlation: 


All those making below 360_.............. Ss should fail 0 on term 


All those making above 360 up to 400................ should make 7 on term 
All those making above 400 up to 500................ should make 8 on term 
All those making above 500 up to 600................ should make 9 on term 


The results of the tabulation showing the per cent of correlation 
between the test averages and the subsequent grade on the term’s 
work were as follows: 

Number correlating, 43 per cent. 

Number above average, 14 per cent. 

Number below, 25 per cent. 

Absent, 7 per cent. 

Dropped, 11 per cent. 


Of those making below the average of correlation 8 were ac- 
counted for by their teachers who made comments such as “lazy”, 
“idler”, “absent often”, etc. The results prove conclusively that the 
prognosis tests are a fair measure of the child’s qualifications for the 
study of a foreign language. 
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The immediate results of the try-out was to reduce the number 
of failures, due to the fact that many of those who were advised to 
drop the course took the hint and did so. The results of the investi- 
gation clearly show that few mistakes will be made in eliminating at 
once all of those who make a failing average on the tests. By this 
means the number of failures will undoubtedly be reduced to a 
minimum and the character of the work will be improved. We are 
going to adopt the prognosis tests as a regular feature of the 
Spanish department, for the experiment shows that it will save the 
time of the pupil, the time of the teacher, and the time of the class; 
that it will improve the general character of the work; and that it 
will put the department on a purely scientific basis. 


C. E. CASTANEDA 


3RACKENRIDGE HiGH SCHOOL 
San Antonio, TEXAS 





WHERE IS THE BEST SPANISH SPOKEN? 


This brief article is an answer to the above question recently 
received by the writer from a teacher of Spanish. 

It is generally agreed that the best modern Spanish or Castilian, 
as it has been more commonly called up to the present by Spaniards 
themselves, is spoken in Castile. Modern Spanish is fundamentally 
Castilian and the inhabitants of Castile are the ones that today speak 
the best Spanish. But Castile is a large and heterogeneous territory, 
comprising Old and New Castile, a region where there have always 
existed and where there still exist many slight diversities in speech. 
The best modern Spanish, we are obliged to say, therefore, is that 
spoken by the educated people of Old and New Castile. This is the 
most correct and best Spanish, and it does not admit the dialectic 
peculiarities of any special region. This is the Spanish language the 
pronunciation of which is characterized in the following words by 
Tomas Navarro Tomas, the greatest living authority on Spanish 
phonetics : 


“PRONUNCIACION CorrEcTA EspaNota. Sefalase como norma 
general de buena pronunciacion, la que se usa corrientemente en 
Castilla en la conversacion de las personas ilustradas, por ser la que 
mas se aproxima a la escritura ; su uso sin embargo, no se reduce a.esta 
sola region, sino que, recomendada por las personas doctas, difundida 
por las escuelas y cultivada artisticamente en la escena, en la tribuna 
y en la catedra, se extiende mas o menos por las demas regiones de 
lengua espafiola. Siendo fundamentalmente castellana, la pronun- 
ciacion correcta rechaza todo vulgarismo provinciano y toda forma 
local madrilefia, burgalesa, toledana, etc.; y siendo culta, rechaza 
asimismo los escrupulos de aquellas personas que, influidas por per- 
juicios etimologicos y ortograficos, se esfuerzan en depurar su 
diccion con rectificaciones mas 0 menos pedantes.”’ * 

The general answer to the above question is, therefore, the follow- 
ing: The best Spanish is spoken in Castile. But this statement has 
to be modified by saying that the best Spanish is spoken by the edu- 


‘Manual de Pronunciacién Espaiiola, Madrid, 1918 (second and revised 
edition, 1921), Introduccién, 4. Much more detailed information concerning this 
special point of the best pronunciation is contained in an article by the same 
author, Lecciones de Pronunciacién Espatiola, 1V. Concepto de la Pronun- 
ciact6n Correcta, H1spanta, vol. IV, pages 155-164. 
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cated people of Castile, for, as Navarro Tomas rightly points out, the 
peculiar dialectic traits of any Castilian region are not to be tolerated 
in what is now considered as correct, standard Spanish. 

In view of these facts, it is not possible, therefore, to limit the 
territory where the best Spanish is spoken to any one province or 
region of Castile, although some Spaniards are inclined to believe 
that the best is spoken in Old Castile. There are, of course, historical 
reasons for this assertion. It is in Old Castile that Castilian developed 
in the IX—XII centuries. Later, however, Toledo became the center 
of Spanish life and culture; and since the end of the X VIth century 
Madrid has been the political and cultural center of Spain. As a 
matter of fact one finds in Old Castile today educated people who, 
in spite of their elegant Castilian pronunciation cannot avoid some 
dialectic peculiarities of their region that are not accepted in the cor- 
rect, standard Spanish. In Burgos, for example, the post-alveolar s 
and the protracted final unaccented vowels may be mentioned among 
these local peculiarities. 

The Old Castilian regions, however, have not abandoned the claims 
of centuries past and in Burgos and Valladolid, for example, one finds 
persons who faithfully adhere to the opinion that it is in their region 
or province that the best Spanish is spoken today. The claims of the 
burgaleses are very old. The land of the Cid and Fernan Gonzales 
has not forgotten its ancient splendor and glory and they will for 
many years continue to believe that it is in the province of Burgos 
that the best Spanish is yet spoken. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the opinion that the 
best Spanish was spoken in Burgos seems to have been strong as late 
as the end of the XVIIth century. In his Voyage d’Espagne (1665) 
Antoine de Brunel, after giving us an interesting description of the city 
of Burgos and its vicinity says: 

“On tient que ses habitants parlent le meilleur castillan de toute 
Espagne.” * 


*Révue Hispanique, No. 77 (1914), page 134. Note that this French traveller, 
like many others, calls Spanish castillan, whereas the grammarian César Oudin 
writing about the same time calls his grammar Grammaire Espagnolle (1660). 
The term lengua espaiola instead of the older lengua castellana had begun to be 
used over a century before both in Spain and elsewhere. The language of modern 
Spain should now be called espaviola and not castellana. See the excellent article 
of Ramén Menéndez Pidal, La Lengua, Espaiiola, in the first number of our 
journal, Hispania, vol. I, pages 1-14. 
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There is one sound admitted in the pronunciacion correcta espanola, 
however, that is peculiar to Old Castile, the palatal //. In New Castile, 
the /] is pronounced generally as a y sound, even in Madrid. In Madrid 
and New Castile generally only the educated, careful speakers pro- 
nounce // as a palatal. We must come back, therefore, to the answer 
first given to us by Navarro Tomas, namely, that the best Spanish ts 
spoken by the educated people of Castile, no matter from what special 
region of Old or New Castile they may come. Or as Cervantes de- 
clared, speaking of the best Spanish: 

“El lenguaje puro, el propio, el elegante y claro esta en los discretos 
cortesanos, aunque hayan nacido en Majalahonda.” ’ 

From the XIIIth century when Castilian began to become dominant 
in Spain and when Alfonso el Sabio decreed that it should be the 
official language of his kingdom’ until the present day the best Spanish 
has been spoken in Castile. Its cultural and important center was for 
many centuries Burgos and Old Castile; it is now Madrid and Castile 
in general. 


AuRELIO M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


‘Don Quijote, segunda parte, cap. XIX, quoted by Navarro Tomas in his 
Concepto de la Pronunciacién Correcta, op. cit. 

*“E1 (Alfonso el Sabio) fué el primero de los Reyes de Espafia que mando 
que las cartas de ventas y contratos y instrumentos todos se celebrasen en lengua 
Espafiola, con deseo que aquella lengua que era grosera, se puliese y enriqueciese.” 
Mariana, Historia General de Espaiia, XIV, 7. 














A SUMMER IN SPAIN 


The members of the Second Trip to Spain organized by the Instituto de 
las Espafias en los Estados Unidos arrived in Paris early in July, 1922. The 
three days spent there were full of activity. Practically all the important 
places of interest were visited in a most pleasant and systematic way. But 
Paris was this time only a stopping place. Our hearts were set on Spain. 

Leaving Paris in the early morning, we reached Biarritz late at night. 
Arrangements had been carefully made for our reception at one of the finest 
hotels of this beautiful water-ing-place. The weather was perfect, in fact 
everything was perfect and seen by us to perfection on one of the finest auto 
trips imaginable through the famous Basque country. From here we had our 
first glimpse of Spain. The next day we were safeguarded past the gorgeously 
uniformed officials of the Spanish customs; San Sebastian with its beautiful 
“playa” was all we had pictured it in our minds, but the hospitality of such a 
fine type of Spaniard as Captain Morales and his friends went far beyond our 
dreams. Burgos was next and words fail to describe its grand cathedral, the 
great organ and choir, and the beautiful service we heard there. But Madrid 
was our objective, the famous capital in which we were to spend the greater 
part of the summer in close association with Spanish life, customs, and study. 

Our arrival late at night provided a fine opportunity to see the activities in 
the Puerta del Sol and the splendid boulevards of Madrid. At the Residencia 
we were welcomed and every arrangement was made for our comfort. The 
following day work was to start in earnest in the Summer Courses. These 
proved most interesting and practical. Under the direction of Professor 
Navarro Tomas, one of the finest and most distinguished intellectual men of 
Spain, the work was planned in a thoroughly systematic manner. He knew 
just what was needed. He and his associates spoke with such clearness and 
precision that almost unconsciously our ears became attuned to the language. 
Their lectures will continue to be an inspiration to us all. 

The location of the Residencia on a hilltop, with its views of the great 
city and the distant mountains, was ideal. Every possible service was rendered 
us there at all times. 

Week-ends and holidays were occupied in visiting places of interest nearby. 
The Escorial, immense and dark, monastery, library, picture-gallery, church, 
tomb—all the work of the ambitious Philip, stands out as one of the great 
sights. Yet this was only one; Segovia and its famous aqueduct; historic 
Toledo with its bridges and its magnificent cathedral; Alcala de Henares, 
birthplace of the immortal Cervantes; La Granja, the Versailles of Spain,— 
all these remain in the minds of those privileged to visit them as experiences 
unequaled in any part of the world. 

Madrid, with all its grandeur and its associations, cannot be mentioned 
without calling to mind the great Prado Gallery and its unrivaled collection 
of the Spanish Masters. Visits also to the Royal Palace and the Royal 
Armory and the detailed explanations given by the splendid specialist, Profes- 
sor Barnés, filled us with the real atmosphere. We had every opportunity to 
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see what is usually called the national sport of Spain. But full as the arena 
is at all times, the bull fight does not represent the spirit of a great part of the 
better class in Spain whose manifest desire for higher things, particularly 
music and art, speaks well for the future of this wonderful people. 

In August our studies in Spain became more animated. Thirty-five strong 
we comfortably filled a special car placed at our disposal by the Spanish 
Railways and were off. Presently La Mancha received us with its enigmatic 
barrenness. Our eyes beheld the windmills of Don Quixote and forthwith 
the desert bloomed with fantasies more real than trees or flowers. How often 
in Spain were we reminded that fertility of mind and soil are seldom mated! 

Our entertainment in Cérdoba was in charge of the “Circulo de la 
Amistad,” well named. A friendly welcome awaited us at the station and a 
concert and dance in the gay pavilion of the park of the Duque de Rivas, 
lasting till “las altas horas de la madrugada,” gave us a foretaste of southern 
hospitality. One day in Cordoba, and what a day! The name of every street 
was eloquent of the great past. The Mosque was History itself unrolling 
its scroll over a long period—from the first columns spoiled by militant 
Mohammedanism from the elder civilizations, over the track worn in the 
Koran’s sacred niche by centuries of devout footsteps, to the disfiguring 
transformations of Christian occupation. Then by way of the Bishop’s 
Palace with lovely patio to the King’s Stables where the phrase “fiery 
Arabian steed” became for us a reality. Best of all was the eager courtesy 
of the officer in charge and of the private valets of each noble stallion. Next 
the charming sister of Romero de Torres guided us through a remarkable 
museum, through her distinguished brother’s studio and into the charming 
intimacy of her own home and garden. The “Circulo” welcomed us royally 
in its splendid club—(deleted by Volstead). That evening three gentlemen 
accompanied us to the border, explaining that it was a courtesy always paid 
to Royalty. The lovely trip in the cool of the evening was fragrant with 
jasmine we had received as parting gifts. Just out of Sevilla we leaned 
from the car windows and put on an impromptu concert for the benefit of the 
crowd at a small station. Their somewhat mystified appreciation spurred us 
on and on. The loudest applause was accorded “K-K-Katie” with “Yankee 
Doodle” a close second. 

Despite the lateness of our arrival Sevilla welcomed us officailly and we 
were not too weary to be charmed by the unique beauty of our hotel. Under 
expert guidance we explored the cathedral, the Alcazar, and the Indian 
Archives. We enjoyed the hospitality of the university; of the Condesa de 
Lebrija, noted archaeologist of gracious charm, worthy subject of Sorolla’s 
brush; of the Ateneo whose members took us out to the ruins of ancient 
Italica; of the splendid “Ayuntamento” where we were “en casa,” handling 
freely rare old books and manuscripts brought out for our express benefit and 
associating most pleasantly and informally with the mayor and his staff; and 
of Sefior Sanchez-Dalp who welcomed us heartily to one of the most beautiful 
homes in Spain. Sevilla does not live alone in her glorious past; she faces 
forward. There are artists today to carry on the tradition of her Murillo. 
The Tower of Gold looks down upon a Guadalquivir being transformed to 
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meet the needs of modern commerce. In the park stand splendid permanent 
buildings in readiness for a great Spanish-American Exposition. Our farewell 
entertainment with its feasting and picturesque dancing and the drive home 
under the spell of the Andalusian moon were the last drop in our already 
overflowing cup of joy and gratitude. 

And then down to tropical Malaga where we found grapes, luscious both 
before and after the wine press. One of the most delightful of our enter- 
tainments there was given by the Lopez Hermanos in their famous “bodega.” 
Mr. Bevan was our host at his model “faena de almendras.” We enjoyed 
the charming hospitality of the American Consul and his wife at a tea. We 
drove along the shore of “Mare Nostrum” and at an entrancing dancing and 
bathing pavilion we had a dinner graced by such dignitaries as the mayor, 
the archdean of the cathedral, and the author, Anaya. Everywhere our 
connection with the “Junta para Ampliacidn de Estudios” won us friends. 
Noteworthy among these in Malaga was the archdean, Sefior Marquina, 
whose home was a treasury of antiquities. 

Loaded with gifts of Malagan wine, almonds, flowers, and books, we 
traveled through enchanted country to the Granada of our dreams. And 
truly we thought we were dreaming when we found ourselves met not only 
by the usual mayor and committee—how “mimados” we were becoming !—but 
also by a troop of nobly caparisoned steeds and riders in most picturesque 
costume who escorted our carriages to the very walls of the Alhambra. We 
never stirred in Granada without escort from this goodly company. A dance 
and moonlight view of the Alhambra were arranged for our first night. The 
mayor gave us a charming farewell “merienda” in a fairy garden of the 
gypsy quarter with a little girl to sing gypsy songs and the unsurpassable 
sunset view of the Alhambra and the Generalife. 

The next day Andalucia was behind us—a gracious and cherished memory. 
At Madrid our own Sefior Navarro Tomas awaited us at the station and our 
day with Residencia friends was a real homecoming. 

At Zaragoza the name of the “Junta” was still “Open Sesame.” In one 
day we gained an unforgettable impression not merely of the monuments of 
Zaragoza, but also of the proud unyielding spirit of the Aragonese and their 
heroic past. Moreover, we saw their progressive present exemplified in a 
splendid up-to-date medical school and hospital, and religious fervor still 
flaming at the shrine of the “Virgin del Pilar.” 

Barcelona was a happy surprise. One does not look for such a warm 
southern welcome in a huge, bustling, commercial city, cosmopolitan in its 
outlook, and with such revolutionary preoccupations. The Catalonians do 
everything superlatively well. We saw wonderfully equipped beach and forest 
schools for consumptive children, an art museum remarkably beautiful and 
suited to its purpose, where every jewel is embellished by its setting and the 
loveliest of all the lovely cathedrals of Spain. 

So farewell to Spain! We have not tried to tell half we did; we could 
not express half of our appreciation of Spain and the Spanish. Our reception 
was nowhere of flamboyant, speechmaking, or perfunctory character but pro- 
ceeded from pure geniality and unaffected cordiality. Our Spanish friend 
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who accompanied us showed genius not only in business but in human 
relationships as well. His friends became our friends and their friends too, 
and so on in widening circles. Friendliness is contagious and on such contacts 
internationalism may found hope. Even the glamour of Paris with the 
Opéra, the shops, and Versailles did not dispel our sorrow at leaving Spain 
when we were just beginning. j; Hasta la vista, Espafa de nuestra alma! 
Mientras tanto, ; quédate con Dios! 

Some of us went to Oberammergau. After a short but busy stay in 
Munich we rode through picturesque Bavaria until the cross-crowned Kofel 
of Oberammergau appeared. The next morning we attended early mass in 
the only church in town to see the participants in the Passion Play worship 
before performing their still more sacred duty of the day. Soon we were 
seated in the vast theatre. The enormous stage is divided into three parts. 
The central part, reserved for the tableaux, is in the shape of a Greek temple. 
On either side two arches lead into the streets of Jerusalem; to the right 
stands the house of the high priest Annas, and to the left that of Pontius 
Pilate. In the tableaux we easily recognized famous paintings: Ruben’s 
“Descent from the Cross,” da Vinci's “Last Supper,” Hoffnan’s “Christ in 
Gethsemane.” Anton Lang as Christ and Guido Mayr as Judas were the 
best actors. The morning performance lasted till noon. Promptly at two 
we were again in our seats for the prison, crucifixion, and resurrection scenes. 
There was no applause. The terrible reality of the performance was appalling. 
In solemn silence the people slowly left the theatre. 

From Paris a number of us toured the battle fields in a comfortable 
auto-car, stopping at Soissons, Chemin des Dames, Berry au Bac, and Cote 
108 and lodging at Rheims with its pitifully ruined cathedral. The following 
day Fort Pompelle, Chateau-Thierry, and Belleau Woods were visited. One 
day later we were on our way to New York. 

The entire trip was marvelously managed by Sefor Ortega and Professor 
Nunemaker. Through Seftor Ortega’s influence we had many advantages not 
usually enjoyed by the tourist. A description of our tour would be incom- 
plete without expressing our heartfelt appreciation for his kindness, patience, 
and untiring efforts to please us. 


Grace Eaps DALTon AIDA DEGELER THoMAS WILSON 
Central High School Dean of Women Supervisor of Music 
Kansas City. Mo. Carroll College Board of Education 


Waukesha, Wis. Elizabeth. N I 

















THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


New York CHapter.—One of the most interesting meetings of the year was 
that of December 9, 1922, held at the School of Mines, Columbia University, 
at which an address on Pan America was given by Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, 
instructor in International Relations at Columbia University. 

Mrs. Emma B. Pennock, a teacher in the New York High Schools, spoke 
at the January session on “Mi Puerto Rico.’ Mrs. Pennock was a teacher 
in Porto Rico for some years and was thus able to relate personal experiences 
among the new citizens of our republic. 

At the meeting of February 10, Miss Catharine Haymaker of Adelphi 
College gave a talk on Guatemala, accompanied by an interesting exhibit of 
handiwork of that country. 

No session of the local Chapter was held in March as the Association as a 
body joined with Columbia University and the Instituto de Las Espafias in a 
reception in honor to the distinguished Spanish dramatist, Don Jacinto 
Benavente, at Earl Hall, Columbia University, the evening of March 19. 

The New York Chapter celebrated the closing session of the year with a 
delightful dinner and literary program Saturday evening, June 9, at the 
Hotel Marseilles. 

As the dinner ended, students representing nearly every high school in 
New York City joined the Chapter members in forming the appreciative 
audience of the Spanish playlet presented under the direction of Mrs. Pennock 
and the declamation of the five essays adjudged superior in the Chapter’s 
preliminary contest. Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of Modern Languages 
in New York City High Schools, and Mr. William Barlow, president of the 
New York Chapter, spoke briefly on the aims of the Spanish contest and the 
year’s accomplishments. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. Manuel Andrade; Vice-President, Mrs. E. Pennock; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Juan Caballero. 


CotumsBus CHapTEr.—The Columbus Chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish met Saturday, December 9, 1922, at the Chittenden 
Hotel. After several introductory remarks by President William S. Hendrix 
of Ohio State University Mrs. Santiago de Gutiérrez of Capital University 
gave, in Spanish, an account of the Summer School in Costa Rica. 

During the past summer Mrs. Gutiérrez conducted a party of young women 
to Costa Rica, her native country, for the purpose of travel and study. The 
tuition at the university, as well as all traveling expenses in the country, were 
provided by the Costa Rican government. 

The Misses Helen Terry and Emilie Schons of the faculty of Ohio State 
University, told the club of their past summer spent in travel through Spain 
and study at the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 

Mr. Grismer and Mr. Graham, also of Ohio State University, addressed 
the club at an earlier meeting on their travels and experiences in Spain last 
summer. 

Professor Antonio G. Solalinde of the Cenrto de Estudios Historicos, 
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Madrid, addressed the Columbus Chapter of the American Association of the 
Teachers of Spanish at a meeting and luncheon held Saturday, February 24, 
at the Chittenden Hotel. He spoke of the various problems confronting the 
Spanish teacher of today, placing special importance upon the necessity of 
emphasizing in all teaching, the cultural, rather than the commercial, value of 
the language. 

Under the auspices of the graduate council of Ohio State University, 
Professor Garcia Solalinde delivered three lectures during his stay in 
Columbus. 

On Saturday, May 26, the Columbus Chapter held a short business meeting 
followed by luncheon at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

At the October session the following officers will be installed: President, 
Dr. W. S. Hendrix; Vice-President, Prof. Santiago Gutierrez; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Helen C. Barr; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Emily Schons. 


Kansas CuHapter.—El dia de la lengua was celebrated by the Kansas 
Chapter by an all-day session at Lawrence, Kansas. 

The reception of the morning was followed by a business meeting. 
Teachers’ problems were considered in the morning program. Miss Agnes 
Brady of the University of Kansas conducted a demonstration class presenting 
a lesson on reflexive verbs. Miss Brady continued with a report on the 
cuestionario sent to the high schools of the state to ascertain how much is 
accomplished in the first year of Spanish. There followed an animated dis- 
cussion as to whether it is possible to finish the present subjunctive, and a 
motion to the effect that it be finished was carried; Mrs. Rachel Shortt of 
Topeka and Miss Mary Harrison of Emporia read helpful papers on raising 
standards of teaching; “La Primera Disputa,” was then presented by the pupils 
of Miss Warie Crawford of the Topeka High School. At the afternoon 
session the following program was given: Farce with puppets, Miss Garrett's 
pupils of the Kansas City High School, Kansas; Discussion of Galdos’ prin- 
cipal characters, by Professor Owen; Art in Cervantes’ Time, Sefiora 
Montiliu. 

Much credit is due Miss May Gardner for the success of the dinner and 
the entertainment of the evening. There was a real tango dance by Miss 
Duncan and Mr. Solera of the local chapter, followed by a Spanish costume 
dance executed by pupils of the Westport High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
The day’s program concluded with an excellent presentation of Martinez 
Sierra’s comedia, “Suefio de una noche de agosto.” 


NortH West Cuapter.—The North West Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish held its first meeting for 1922-23 Saturday, 
November 11, in Denny Hall, University of Washington. About fifty members 
were present, including the professors of Spanish at the University of Wash- 
ington, Spanish teachers from all of Seattle’s eight high schools, and a 
representation from Tacoma and surrounding cities. Rupert Ejichholzer, 
president of the Chapter, presided. 

The following officers were elected for 1923: Dr. George W. Umphrey, 
Professor of Spanish at the University of Washington, President ; Miss Jeanne 
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Caithness, Everett High School, Vice-President; Mrs. Irons, Queen Anne 
High School, Secretary-Treasurer. 

W. B. Henderson, foreign trade expert of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, spoke of “The Importance of Spanish in Commerce.” Mr. Henderson 
said the Spanish language was preéminently the language of foreign trade 
because of our commercial relations with fifty-two millions of Spanish- 
speaking people to the south of us. 

Professor Medici de Solonni, University of Washington, gave an account 
of his impression gained during his recent visit to the City of Mexico, where 
he studied at the National University. 

At the meeting of March 17, 1923, the following program was presented 
before a large and enthusiastic audience: Some Inapressions of a Summer in 
Spain, Miss Lois K. Hartman, Stadium H. S., Tacoma; Aims and Methods in ° 
Elementary Spanish, Professor Charles Goggio, University of Washington. 
Professor George W. Umphrey, president of the Chapter, presided. 


Texas CHaptTer.—At the May meeting the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Miss Lillian Wester, President; C. M. Montgomery, Vice- 
President; Miss Sue Bunsen, Secretary-Treasurer; J. R. Spell, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Several meetings in the spring term were devoted to the study of the 
dramatic works of Benavente. Interesting and instructive papers were read by 
Mr. Qualia and Misses Schons, Garza, and Grace. 

The following members of the Romance Language Department of the Uni- 
versity of Texas have tendered their resignations: Dora Grace, Louise Kelly, 
Sylvia Ryan, and Ivan Messenger. 

Miss Lillian Webster and Miss Dorothy Schons spent the summer in study at 
the University of Chicago; C. M. Montgomery taught during the summer ses- 
sion at Columbia University; Miss Nina Weisinger taught at the Lady of the 
Lake College in San Antonio; Miss Lilia Casis, professor of Romance Languages, 
spent the latter part of the summer in California; Miss Sue Bunsen and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Spell visited in Mexico. 


Los ANGELES CHApTER.—The fourth meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter 
was held April 28 in the Chaffee Union High School at Ontario. Before as- 
sembling in the library for the literary program, the members were shown over 
the beautiful buildings of the high school by some of the Spanish students. The 
principal speaker was Dr. Frederick E. Beckman of the University of California, 
Southern Branch, who gave an interesting talk on his trip to Spain. Miss Luz 
Lopez read a poem of Juan de Dios Pesa and Mrs. Groves sang some Spanish 
songs in a most pleasing manner. The last number was a short talk by our 
national president, Mr. C. Scott Williams, explaining the aims and purposes of 
the National Association. 

A business meeting followed and the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss Kathleen Loly; Vice-President, Mr. C. D. Chamberlain; Treasurer, 
Miss Edith Johnson; Secretary, Miss Margaret Roalfe. After this session a 
delightful luncheon was served, and later a joint meeting was held with the 
French Section of the Modern Language Association. 

One of the greatest opportunities of the year was afforded the Chapter on 
Saturday, May 12, when it was privileged to entertain the distinguished Pro- 
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fessor Antonio G. Solalinde, Secretary of El Centro de Estudios Histéricos de 
Madrid, who was delivering a series of lectures at the University of Southern 
California. At eleven o'clock in the morning Mr. Solalinde gave a most 
scholarly illustrated address on “Alfonso el Sabio” in the auditorium of the 
Ambassador Hotel. This was followed by a luncheon in his honor in the Orange 
Room. 

It is the custom of the Los Angeles Chapter to make of the last meeting of 
the year a “Romeria” to some point of interest in Southern California. This 
year the “Romeria” was taken to Pomona College in Claremont. At about 12 
o'clock, June 2nd, several automobile loads of enthusiastic members were wel- 
comed by Mr. and Mrs. L. O. Wright of Pomona College. A delightful picnic 
lunch was enjoyed after which Mr. Wright spoke informally of his experiences 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, where he and his wife had lived some years. A program 
followed prepared by students of the College which consisted of some Spanish 
and Mexican songs charmingly rendered, without accompaniment, by Miss 
Payne and Miss Mendoza, and a short talk by Mr. Francis Flynn, a first year 
Spanish student. Miss Merriman, president of the Chapter, then spoke and pre- 
sented the new officers. She was followed by Mr. C. Scott Williams, national 
president, who spoke a few words about his plans for the coming year. 

Before returning home, through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Wright, the 
members had an opportunity to visit some of the beautiful buildings of Pomona 
College, and as a fitting climax to a very happy day, to spend an hour or so in 
the home of our hosts talking about Mexico and examining the many interesting 
“recuerdos” brought by them from that country. 


CALIFORNIA CHAPTER.—The Northern California Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish has held an interesting series of meetings 
during the first half of this year. Under the direction of the president, Miss 
Goddard, discussions of problems of teaching Spanish, talks on the necessity 
of better international understanding, and papers on modern authors were 
brought to the attention of the teachers. The final meeting of the year took the 
form of a lunch at the Castillian Cafe in San Francisco. Between courses the 
guests of honor, Senor Huidobro of Chile and Senor Zertuche, consul from 
Mexico, spoke in a very cordial and friendly manner. Music and some timely 
words from Dr. Espinosa completed the program. 

The yearly election of officers was held at the time of the last meeting. 
Miss Lina Jacob, recently returned from a year of study in Spain, was 
elected president and Miss Lucy Hall, secretary-treasurer. 

Through the year the programs have been such as to be of practical 
interest to teachers, as well as to keep clear the vision of the whole field of 
the study of Spanish in regard to its future place and influence. 

Many teachers are not now taking advantage of the opportunities offered 
by this association in the variety of subject matter discussed, in the chances for 
friendships within the profession, and in the many opportunities to hear the 
spoken idiom. The meetings are held in Berkeley and in San Francisco and 
are easily available to a large number of teachers and of others interested 
in Spanish. 

Gracia L. FERNANDEZ DE ARIAS 


New Urrecut HicuH ScHoo., 
3ROOKLYN, N. Y. 














NOTES AND NEWS 


On the 23d of April, 1923, the Instituto de las Espafias held a Fiesta de la 
Lengua Espafiola at Earl Hall Auditorium, Columbia University. Dr. 
Homero Seris, President of the Instituto, presided and the program of the 
day was as follows: 

El Criado de don Juan by don Jacinto Benavente. 

Award of the prizes of the Certamen Cervantino. 

El Bien tardio by Narciso Serra, directed by Francisco Gonzalez Pefia. 

El Espajiolismo de Cervantes by César Barja of Smith College. 


Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, who has been traveling and studying in 
Spain during the last year, gave a course of lectures on American Literature 
during the month of April last at the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 


At the Conference of Modern Language Teachers held at the University 
of Iowa, April 12 and 13, Professor Owen of the University of Kansas 
presented a paper on Conducting a Spanish Recitation, and Professor Heras 
of the University of Iowa gave a talk on the Quintero Brothers. On the 
evening of the 13th the members of the Spanish Club of the University of 
Iowa presented Mafiana de Sol of the Quintero. 


Professor Antonio Garcia Solalinde of the Centro de Estudios Histdéricos, 
Madrid, who has been in the United States for one year, returned to Spain 
last August. 


The Representative of Spanish in the Extension Department of Columbia 
University, Dr. Frank Callcott, has been instrumental in organizing, in co- 
operation with the Institute of Arts and Sciences of the University, a series 
of Spanish Evenings. It is expected that these will serve to supplement class- 
room instruction as well as furnish interesting and important information 
concerning the life and customs of the Spanish-speaking countries, and the 
part that has been taken, and is being taken, by them in international affairs. 
It is the intention of the Department to hold two such evenings each semester 
and to secure the best possible authorities for the event which will usually be 
in the form of a semi-popular address. Since this constitutes a supplementary 
part of the regular Spanish courses in University Extension, attendance is 
optional, but appropriate additional credit is allowed for papers presented by 
the students in their respective classes. 

The first of these events, an illustrated lecture, “Sidelights on Spanish Life 
and Customs,” by Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, took place on April 11. About 
400 students and friends were present who were greatly pleased with the 
address and commented so enthusiastically on the possibilities of the enterprise 
that its future seems assured. 


At a meeting of the New Jersey Modern Language Teachers Association 
held at Trenton on the 26th of April Miss Carolina Marcial Dorado gave an 
illustrated lecture on La Espafia de Hoy. 


The students of the Spanish and French classes of Knox College, Illinois, 
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began to publish last February an interesting bilingual weekly sheet. One side 
is La Giralda, in Spanish, and the reverse side is La Tour Eiffel, in French. 


On the 17th of last March the Spanish students of the Evening Classes of 
Pasadena High School, together with the members of the Sociedad Mejicana 
Benéfica y Recreativa, gave a very successful presentation of Zaragueta at the 
Pasadena High School Auditorium. 


Mr. Laurence D. Bailiff, Ph.D., Stanford University, 1923, has just been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Spanish at the University of Wyoming. 


Miss Sylvia Vollmer of El Paso Junior College and one of the Associate 
Editors of Hispania has just been awarded a fellowship at the University of 
Toulouse, France, and will spend the year 1923-24 in France and Spain. 


Miss Adeline Knight, formerly Instructor in Spanish at Sophie Newcomb 
College, New Orleans, Louisiana, died in Rome, Italy, on April 22, 1923. 


A new and revised edition of Navarro Tomas’ epoch-making Manual de 
Pronunciacién Espatiola appeared during the last winter. A German edition 
of the same was published by Teubner in Leipzic last spring with the 
collaboration of F. Kruger, Handbuch der Spanischen Aussprache. 

Mr. G. Moldenhauer, Ph.D., Marqués de Monasterio 8,II,iz., Madrid, very 
highly recommended by Profs. Voretzsch and Pietsch, offers to make copies 
and collations of Mss., or any kind of investigation in Madrid, Simancas, or 
any place of Spain. 

















BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


UNA CARTA DE NUESTRO PRESIDENTE 


Agosto 25, 1923. 
Mi querido doctor Espinosa: 

Acabo de volver con mi grupo de excursionistas de la ciudad de México 
donde asistimos a las sesiones de verano de la Universidad Nacional. Se 
encontraron reunidos alli unos 330 estudiantes, en la mayoria americanos. 
Como todo salié con éxito brillante y como ya tengo el habito californiano de 
“boost” (no embustear sino em-boost-ear) toda cosa buena, deseo informar a 
los lectores de Hispanrta de lo que es esa escuela de verano. Ya que 
tenemos renovadas las cordiales relaciones politicas con esta Republica 
hermana, creo que para el afio proximo habra una concurrencia el doble o el 
triple de la de este afio y se multiplicaran también los cursos ofrecidos y las 
oportunidades para el estudio. 

Hubo cursos en espafiol para los principiantes y para los mas avanzados. 
No faltaron los cursos regulares en literatura, poesia y fonética bajo la 
direccién de los sefiores Heras, Leén Felipe y Gamboa; pero los trabajos 
mas interesantes tenian que ver con el arte, la historia, la musica y la arqueo- 
logia de México y de Hispanoamérica y estos cursos era los mas populares. 
El sefior director, Pedro Henriquez Urefia, es un maestro de grandes dotes 
intelectuales y su trabajo sobresalia en interés y provecho. Se dieron certificados 
acreditando el trabajo de los que sostuvieron examen. 

Habia amplia oportunidad los sabados y domingos para excursiones a 
puntos foraneos y nunca nos cansamos de estudiar los edificios y las calles de 
la Capital. México no es ciudad de grandes comodidades pero es sumamente 
interesante y pintoresca. 

El presidente Obregén nos obsequié una audiencia y el cuerpo estudiantil 
se congreg6 en masse en el salén de embajadores donde se le presentaron unas 
resoluciones de que mas tarde he de hablar. Contesté el presidente en una feliz 
alocuciOn manifestando la mas cordial simpatia y el deseo de que este inter- 
cambio de estudios resulte siempre en provecho de la educacién en las dos 
republicas. 

El ministro de educacion, José Vasconcelos, nos agasajé también con varios 
programas especiales en que participaron dos mil y mas de los alumnos de las 
escuelas primarias y preparatorias. 

Me encontré con algunos cofrades de nuestra Asociacién, pero me dié pena 
notar que otros muchos no sabian siquiera de nuestra existencia. Tenemos 
que hablar mas, mucho mas, y “boost” en favor de nuestra organizacién. Tuve 
el gusto de saludar a consocios de Nueva York, Filadelfia, Detroit, Columbia, 
Des Moines, Tacoma, Tucson y Albuquerque. Sin duda habia otros muchos 
alli que no Iegué a conocer personalmente. De veras nos hace falta una 
insignia para que podamos reconocerncs mutuamente. La Asociacién debe ser 
una lazo de unién para crear amistades agradables y provechosas. México es 
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un hermoso centro de reunion y quisiera ver a centenares de nuestros consocios 
alli el proximo verano. 
A Dios rogando y con la maza dando. 
Muy sinceramente, su amigo que mucho le estima 


C. Scott WILLIAMS 
Hot_tywoop HicH ScHOoOL 





DISCURSO DEL SR. WILLIAMS 


(Pronunciado en una recepcién dada por los estudiantes de la Escuela de 
Verano al profesorado de la Universidad de México en la noche del dia 8 de 
agosto de 1923.) 

Sefior Presidente, sefior Ministro, sefioras y sehores del Cuerpo docente de la 
Universidad Nacional de México, Condiscipulos y amigos mios: 

Estimo altamente la honra que se me ha conferido de hablar en representacion 
de los estudiantes de la Escuela de Verano para dar la bienvenida, en esta 
ocasién placentera, a nuestros muy dignos catedraticos y a sus apreciables esposas. 
Nos es muy grato manifestaros de esta manera sencilla nuestro aprecio de los 
grandes esfuerzos que habéis hecho y que estais haciendo para conducirnos un 
poco mas adentro y hacernos cenocer mejor la lengua de Castilla y el espiritu, 
la indole y las costumbres de los pueblos hispanoamericanos, y sobretodo de 


México bajo cuyo pabellén hermoso y benigno nos encontramos reunidos aqui. 

Creo que se pueden dividir los habitantes de los Estados Unidos en tres 
grupos: los que ya estamos aqui en México, los que estan en camino para 
México, y los que estan arreglando sus maletas para venir aca. Tengo muy 
presente cuantos vinieron en el grupo conmigo pero no sé a qué numero reducido 
estara el grupo cuando llegue la hora de regreso. Y si las cosas marchan bien 
como todos esperamos, antes de la Navidad habra una verdadera invasion de 
turistas yanquis, todos risuenos y animados con el mas vivo interés y simpatia 
para esta gran Republica en su marcha por el camino de la paz y del progreso. 

Todos estos que han venido 0 que estan por venir vienen porque tienen sed. 
Hay mucha sequedad en mi tierra, aun en tiempo de las aguas. Pero me apresuro 
a afirmar que la sed que tiene este grupo aqui no se ha de saciar de los productos 
liquidos de Monterey, Toluca u Orizaba. La presencia de este numero tan 
crecido de estudiantes en México y de otros grupos en Cuba, Puerto Rico y 
Espafia, persiguiendo sus estudios culturales y sociol6gicos durante los meses de 
vacacion y a grandes expensas personales, indica la existencia de otra clase de sed, 
una verdadera avidez de conocer mejor los paises y pueblos de habla espafiola. 

Una buena parte de este entusiasmo e interés se debe a los trabajos de tres 
sociedades cuyo objeto principal es fomentar y extender estas relaciones inter- 
nacionales en el dominio de las letras. Son: El Instituto de las Espafias de 
Nueva York, The Hispanic Society of America, y la Asociacién Americana de 
Maestros de Espafiol. Como soy miembro de las tres, temo ser tachado de 
injusto e ingrato si digo que una esta haciendo mas que otra en ensanchar estas 
relaciones amistosas entre los norteamericanos y sus vecinos al sur del Rio Bravo. 
Pero no vacilo en afirmar que el influjo que esta obrando mas poderosamente en 
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tejer estos lazos de unién y simpatia son los maestros de escuelas y colegios que 
ensefiamos el castellano a la juventud de América; y a este ejército, ya bastante 
grande, pertenece la mayoria de los estudiantes de esta Escuela de Verano. 

Estamos completamente de acuerdo con los sentimientos expresados, hace muy 
pocos dias, por nuestro lamentado presidente Harding, a saber: que las unicas 
miras del pueblo americano son qua cada raza tenga amplia manera de obrar 
segtin su propio espiritu, sin trabas u obstaculos algunos por parte de otra nacién. 
Y si es cierto lo que dice el lema de esta Universidad que “Por mi raza hablara 
el espiritu,” es nuestro deber, como hermanos y vecinos, conocer mejor a los 
mexicanos, conocer su idioma y su literatura, su arte e industria, para com- 
prender bien y apreciar debidamente el espiritu que os esta impulsando en vuestro 
programa de educacién y desarrollo nacionales. Y esto es precisamente lo que 
nosostros estamos haciendo, gracias a los muy buenos y diversos cursos que nos 
ofrecéis, por todo lo cual quedamos muy complacidos y muy agradecidos. 

Los maestros de espafiol en América hemos aprendido mucho, muchisimo, de 
la madre Espafia por medio de la cooperacién de la Junta de Ampliacién de 
Estudios de Madrid, la cual nos ha enviado algunos de sus mejores catedraticos 
para dar cursos especiales en nuestras universidades. Dariamos la misma buena 
acogida a los miembros de este profesorado si pudiéramos veros entre nosotros. 
La voz de vuestro director, doctor Henriquez Urefia, no nos es desconocida y 
hemos tenido el gusto de escuchar al sefior Belaunde de la Universidad de San 
Marcos, Pert, al profesor Galvez de la Universidad de Chile y a algunos otros. 
Como vosotros nos habéis dado tan cordial bienvenida aqui, quisiéramos por 
nuestra parte veros algun dia a todos vosotros en nuestra tierra para daros una 
prueba mas de nuestro alto aprecio y mas sincera amistad. 





AMERICANIZING THE AMERICANS 

Like all other teachers, I have tried various methods of service. I seem 
to have been most useful, perhaps, as a sort of a connecting link between 
ourselves and our Mexican residents. This has been done most strikingly by 
securing the presentation by local Mexican groups, in our high school 
auditorium, of dramatic and musical programs, then advertising them 
adequately, thus giving them a hearing before the English speaking students 
of Spanish and their friends. 

Over a year ago, at a New Year's celebration of the local branch of the 
Sociedad Mexicana Benéfica y Recreativa, I found a group of Mexican work- 
men, under the direction of one of their own number, who had been an actor 
in Mexico, giving a really worthy presentation of Zorilla’s famous play, 
“Don Juan Tenorio.” They consented to repeat it for us at the high school. 
Our superintendent of adult education, our newspapers, and some of the high 
school teachers of Spanish and Americanization workers codperated in getting 
out a large audience. The spirited and artistic work of the players was a 
revelation to their hearers. The head of our Spanish department, who had 
seen a production of the same play recently in Havana, declared it inferior to 
the work of the Long Beach Mexicans. The Mexican musicians who furnished 
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the music for the occasion also became very favorably known. The Mexicans 
were grateful for the opportunity to demonstrate thus their ability to do 
something beside pick and shovel work. 

This year they gave us a group of contemporary Spanish farces. Later 
a combination cast made up of Mexican players and of students from the Span- 
ish classes of both day and evening schools, with one high school teacher, put on 
very successfully “Zaragueta,” the popular comedy which is read in the second 
year of high school Spanish. This was repeated before an appreciative audience 
at Pasadena High School. 

This school year I have taught on alternate nights, English to Mexicans and 
Spanish to Americans, and have encouraged my pupils to visit each other’s 
classes. This has proven quite helpful and humanizing, particularly in the 
conversation periods. I was much pleased, recently, when my advance Spanish 
class asked if they might meet with one of the Mexican classes one evening 
a week for conversation. I hope that the combination of the two groups into 
one conversation class may prove an aid to greater fluency and spontaneity in 
the language with which each is wrestling. I am sure just the getting 
acquainted will promote that sympathetic attitude which should be characteristic 
of the true American spirit. 

These two methods, that of enlisting local Mexican groups to demonstrate 
their superior ability along various lines, and of bringing together the 
Spanish-speaking students of English and the English-speaking students of 
Spanish, have been more helpful than any others that I have tried. They 
have brought about a somewhat general recognition of the literary and artistic 
abilities of our Mexican citizens and have resulted in a pleasant acquaintance- 
ship between the two groups. One young Mexican gained a good position, and 
another, who was unable to attend night school, found a tutor of English, 
through the resulting contact. 


Honora DeBusk SMITH 
Lone Beacu, CALIF. 





EL ESPANOL Y EL ALEMAN 


Seguin la opinion del Dr. Rodolfo Lenz los mismos hijos de alemanes 
aprenden el espaiiol mas rapidamente y con menos esfuerzo que el aleman. 

En las paginas 475-6 de La oracién y sus partes (Madrid, 1920), el erudito 
director del Instituto Pedagégico de Chile hace una comparacién de las 
dificultades de pronunciacién y flexidn que los nifios encuentran cuando 
aprenden el aleman y el castellano. 

El! Dr. Lenz es aleman y habla las lenguas alemana y espafiola con la misma 
facilidad. En Chile él ha tenido la ocasion de observar de cerca cémo los 
hijos de alemanes aprenden a la vez a expresarse en aleman y en castellano. 

“Asi como la pronunciacién castellana — dice —ofrece muchas menores 
dificultades que la alemana con sus dificiles acumulaciones de consonantes, 
asi se consigue también con facilidad la correccién en el uso de los subs- 
tantivos en singular y plural (siempre formado por la afiadidura de -s o -es) 
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con las preposiciones que siempre expresan la misma variaciOn de la relacién 
del concepto. En aleman plurales falsos, construccién equivocada de las 
preposiciones (que pueden regir tres casos distintos y algunas, como en latin, 
rigen ya uno, ya otro), errores en las flexiones de declinacion, ocurren a todos 
los nifios hasta la época del colegio, aunque en su casa no oigan nunca lenguaje 
dialectal. Hay que ver cémo lucha el nifio a los cuatro afios de edad con los 
enredos del orden de las palabras. Al fin, el ejercicio constante vence todas las 
dificultades; pero las reglas que enumera la gramatica destinada al uso de 
extranjeros, no las sabe ningun aleman por culto que sea, con excepcidn de 
los profesores. . . . Sin embargo, en libros de lingitistica general los autores 
todavia hablan con una mueca de desprecio de las ‘pobres’ lenguas que han 
perdido las riquezas de las flexiones antiguas. ; Cuanta ceguera !” 


E. C. Hitts 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





AMERICAN HISPANISTS HONORED BY THE SPANISH 
ACADEMY 


The following American Hispanists have been recently elected Correspond- 
ing Members of the Real Academia Espafiola de la Lengua, the oldest and 
most famous of the Spanish Royal Academies: 

Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford, University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Henry R. Lang, Yale University. 

Professor Rudolph Schevill, University of California. 





REVIEWS 


Libro de Apolonio, an Old Spanish Poem, edited by C. Carroll Marden (Elliott 
Monographs). Part I, Text and Introduction, Baltimore-Paris, 1917. 
Part II, Grammar, Notes, and Vocabulary, Princeton-Paris, 1922. 


An earlier reviewer has very properly called the second of these volumes 
the year’s most important contribution to Hispanic philology. In it Mr. Marden 
completes many years of study devoted to this text. The two volumes 
together constitute a monumental work of scholarship of which Romance 
scholars in this country have reason to be proud. 

Marden’s task was difficult. He worked from a single manuscript and 
encountered the most complex problems as to dialect, place and time of 
authorship, source, and prosody, The only one of these problems which it 
has been possible to solve with certainty is that of dialect. Nobody can read 
Marden’s argument in Vol. II without agreeing that the Aragonese traces are 
due to a copyist and that the original dialect was Castilian. But it has been 
impossible to determine the author’s exact habitat and hence to decide what 
nuance of the Castilian he employed. As to time, one can only say that the 
Apolonio belongs to “the general period of Berceo,” somewhere in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. Marden finds his text closer to the Latin prose 
Historia than to the French metrical version. (The French rhymes are 
nowhere followed.) But the direct source is lost and may have been a 
prose rendering, Latin or French. All existing versions, then, are 
only remotely available as bases for emendation. The metrical question is 
very vexed. Hispanic philologers find themselves in a vicious circle. It is 
impossible to establish critical texts of metrical works without first proving 
certain principles of medieval prosody, yet one cannot lay down prosodic 
rules with confidence until critical texts have first been established. Marden 
seems sound in rejecting the theory of versificacién irregular for the Apolonio. 
The irregularities are not so great that they cannot easily be accounted for on 
the assumption of scribal garbling, and as the writers of cuaderna via 
boasted of an exact syllable count, regularity seems the natural working 
hypothesis. The burden of proof lies on the other side. Marden does not 
positively state that synalepha exists in the Apolonio, but inclines to the 
belief that it did. 

Confronted with all these difficulties, Marden prudently attempted little 
more than to give a diplomatic text of the old romance. His method is a 
model of wise conservatism, This text should be studied carefully by every 
rash emender who relies on intuition rather than on external criteria. Guess- 
work is rigidly excluded: “In the present edition of the poem I have aimed 
to reproduce the manuscript. When, however, the grammar, meaning, or 
rhyme indicate a scribal alteration, and when it seems reasonably probable 
that the correct reading can be deduced, I have emended the text. On the 
other hand, those corrections that may be regarded as hypothetical or 
alternative, and those which look to the correcting of purely metrical errors, 
are placed in the notes.” 

Even in the Notes (Vol. II) “with but few exceptions, metrical emenda- 
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tions are offered only when faulty meter in the poem is accompanied by other 
irregularities.” The editor does not attempt an easy solution of every crux. 
He refrains from making many simple corrections which will occur to any 
reader and leaves unnoticed many badly garbled lines where one rash guess is 
as good as another. He here includes emendations previously proposed by 
Cornu, Hanssen, Staaff, and others. While Marden’s prime object in doing this 
is merely to offer a convenient conspectus of the suggestions of these great 
scholars and does not necessarily make their emendations his own, it seems 
to the present writer that some of these corrections might well have been 
accompanied with a word of caution, particularly those of Cornu concerning 
the group rey, ley, grey. There are many scores of changes proposed, based 
on the assumption that these words were invariably dissyllabic for the 
original author and that when monosyllabic the scribe is to blame. As a 
result, Cornu emended a great many hemistiches which ring true, quite 
wrongly I think. I believe Fitzgerald’s criticism of Cornu is sound 
(Versification of the Cuaderna Via, pp. 88-93). Marden in his Notes 
seems to accept double values for many other words (muy and miy 
and such verb forms as tenia, tenid, etc.). Is it likely that a thirteenth 
century poet who cared little for consistency and uniformity in matters of 
orthography and syntax was rigid in his application of a given metrical rule? 
Or should one deny him the use of syneresis altogether? 

In his metrical introduction Marden is strangely silent on the matter of 
syneresis, though he inclines to admit synalepha. Fitzgerald, supported by 
Hanssen, denied Berceo the use of synalepha, though accepting syneresis. 
Now to the physiological phonetician who recognizes the “stress group” (in 
verse the “rhythmic group”), and not the word, as the unit, the distinction 
which definition makes between syneresis and synalepha is purely arbitrary. 
We are dealing with a single phenomenon, not two. One can with difficulty 
imagine either syneresis or synalepha existing apart from the other. To 
accept the view of Fitzgerald one must suppose the poet adopting a system 
of syllable counting contrary to the genius of his language, explanable, 
perhaps, on the theory that the cuaderna via is a foreign importation. And if 
he did follow such an arbitrary system, he may have occasionally lapsed into 
synalepha in an unguarded moment. To admit synalepha without syneresis is 
even more difficult to understand, but though we lack an explicit statement 
on this point, a study of the notes suggests that Marden does not do so. 

The most useful feature of Mr. Marden’s book is the splendid glossary 
in Vol, II. This is worthy to stand on the scholar’s shelf side by side with 
Menéndez Pidal’s lexicon of El cantar de Mio Cid. Marden makes no 
study of etymologies, but cites numerous illustrative passages in which 
unusual words occur in other texts. Only those who have thumbed the 
wretched glossaries of Janer and Gayangos will appreciate what it means to 
have such a scientifically prepared word-list. We urgently need many more 
such glossaries to other medieval texts and later works like the Celestina 
and Don Quijote. When this has been done, Hispanic philology will rest on 
a much firmer basis. 


Georce Tyter NortTHup 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha, edited with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary by Daniel da Cruz and J. W. Kuhne, Miami Uni- 
versity, xv + 173+ 66pp. Allyn and Bacon, 1922. 


The editors have courageously attempted the very difficult task of 
presenting Part One of the great novel in a form and within dimensions 
which are intended to make it available to classes of “beginners” in high 
schools and colleges. To this end, as the preface points out, the text has 
been boldly excised, the spelling and accentuation modernized, and the attempt 
made to explain in Notes and Vocabulary such points as might be expected 
to offer difficulty to this type of student. In general it may be said that 
the excisions have been made with care and judgment, although they have 
given rise to occasional inconsistencies, generally of small import. More 
serious is the omission on p. 88, Il. 14-15, which metamorphoses Cervantes 
from a good Catholic into a fatalist. Cervantes wrote “Pero la suerte fatal, 
que, segiin opinién de los que no tienen lumbre de la verdadera Fé, todo lo 
guia, guisa y compone a su modo...” The editors have omitted the words 
italicized, an unwarrantable liberty. 

It may well be doubted whether it is possible so to annotate the Quijote 
as to bring either its language or its philosophy within the comprehension of 
the beginner. The editors have attempted nothing with the latter, properly 
enough. With the former, it must be admitted that they have not been 
conspicuously successful. Too often they have passed over in silence real 
difficulties (some of which have puzzled not merely beginners but learned 
commentators), to annotate, or rather to translate, passages which offer 
little or no real cause for hesitation. A case in point occurs on p.71. The 
only note to this page is upon 1.16, which reads, “que pusieran pavor a 
cualquier otro coraz6n que no fuera el de don Quijote,” and the note is, 
“que no fuera el de, except that of.” On the same page the chapter heading, 
“De la jamas vista ni oida aventura que con mds poco peligro fué acabada 
de famoso caballero en el mundo, como la que acabé el valeroso don Quijote 
de la Mancha,” perhaps as bad a sentence as Cervantes ever wrote, is left 
to the student to interpret unaided and, also on the same page (1.1), “No es 
posible, sefior mio, sino que estas yerbas dan testimonio,” etc., and (1.3), 
“sera bien que vamos un poco mas adelante” are not noticed (dan is really 
indicative, an obsolete construction not now permitted — see the corresponding 
note in Rodriguez Marin’s critical edition — while vamos = vayamos is an 
archaic but etymologically correct subjunctive). The following points, either 
of construction or translation, which are surely beyond the ability of the 
beginner to explain, are unnoticed: 

P.11,1.2, “determin6d de seguirle”; p.13,1.5, “se la abrid por cuatro” 
(=en cuatro) ; p. 13,1. 19, “como era loco” (que era loco; see also p. 14, 1.6 
and elsewhere) ; p. 14,119, “aquellas ... a quien” (quien with plural ante- 
cedent occurs frequently); p.17,1.4, “prometo de”; p.17,1.24, “concluya y 
aniquile” ; p. 17, 1.27, “pregunté don Quijote que cuanto .. .”; p.18,1.14, con 
que (=con tal que); p.19,1.1, “tengo de hallar”; p.19,1.22, “otros cuatro 
criados” (otros = ademas) ; p. 24,1.20, “sin que de ellos no se haga”; p. 24, 
1.23, con que (=con lo que); p.25,1.2, “en buen hora”; p.25,1.2, hurgada 
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(sic) — the Vocabulary gives “hurgada see hurgar, to stir or poke”; the 
text should read Urgada (=Urganda); p. 28, 1. 10, “no habia poder 
averiguarse con él (no habia medio de averiguarse, etc.); p. 34,Il. 
18-19, “Por cierto ... que vuestra merced sea muy bien obedecido” (Cer- 
vantes occasionally prefers the present subjunctive to the future indicative 
after expressions like por cierto, en verdad, etc., a construction not now 
permitted) ; p. 36, 1. 1, “que vid del modo que trataban (= el modo de que); 
p. 37, 1.12, “tan mientes como cristiano” (= como soy) ; p. 38, 1.2, “aventurarlo 
todo a la de un golpe solo” (la refers to ventura, not expressed but implicit 
in aventurar) ; p. 43,1.7, “porque vamos luego” (= para que vayamos luego) ; 
p. 45, Il. 13-14, “orden6é la suerte . . . que andaban (= anduviesen) ; p. 51, 1. 22, 
“y como al bizmarle viese la ventera; p.52,1.21, “hoy esta la mas desdichada 
criatura del mundo” (estar = ser was becoming rare in Cervantes’ day) ; p. 62, 
1.17, “comenz6 de alancearlas”; p.63,1.27, “con que curar a su amo” (should 
read con qué curar, etc.= algo con que); p.63,1.29, “propuso ... de dejar 
a su amo; p. 67,1.5, “temblar como un azogado”; p.69,1.32, “haberle hecho” 
(= haberles hecho; not, however, a misprint); p.70,1.10, “mas sucedidles 
otra desgracia que Sancho la tuvo por la peor de todas (= tal que S. la tuvo, 
etc.) ; p.74,1.34, que (= para que) ; p. 82,1.27, “no hubo lugar de tormento” 
(the crime having been already established) ; p.84,1.8, “a los que Dios y 
naturaleza hizo libres; p. 85, 1l.23-25, “querria y es mi voluntad que... 
luego os pongais en camino y vais a la ciudad del Toboso”; p. 86,1.1, “cada 
uno por su parte” (= por lugar diferente) ; p.99,1.2, “y que vid que Sancho 
se habia ido” (= y asi que vid, etc.) ; p. 102,115, “y por aqui iba escurriendo 
(= discurriendo) ; p. 104,1.19, “y creyese” (the omission of que from the 
text has made this subjunctive all but inexplicable; restoring the que after y 
and going back to 1.8, we find that creyese is governed by dijo in the same 
manner as is procurase, 1.9); p. 126,1. 16, “dos dias eran ya pasados” (habian 
pasado) ; p. 128, 11. 2-3, “y asegurote . . . que tu salario sea pagado” ; p. 137, 1.5, 
“y yo y todo” (= y yo también). 

The following may be observed with regard to the Notes: 

Page 3,1.31, Limpias. The adjective (instead of the past participle) in 
the absolute construction is rare enough to deserve comment; p.6,1.4. The 
past -ra subjunctive is not “used for the conditional” but is the original con- 
struction ; p. 8,1.32. The conditional is not here used for the past descriptive ; 
either podria or pudiera is the normal construction; p.10,1.12, hubo de decir 
= dijo; p. 11, 1. 16, ninguno. The note implies that alguno is usual or possible 
here, which is not the case; p.11,1.26, not “henceforward” but “thencefor- 
ward”; p.13,1.27, not “as much as you wish” but “as much as you can”; 
p. 17,1. 1, not “keep your tongue” but “hold your tongue”; p. 17,1. 18, not “I act 
like a miser” but “I do it because I am stingy”; p.17,1.22, not “to pass you 
through” but “to run you through”; p.17,1.29, montaban is not plural by 
attraction of its complement (see the corresponding note in Ford’s Selections 
from Don Quijote) but because its subject (mueve meses) is plural; p. 22,1. 10, 
the ballad cited appeared first in Cancionero de romances, Antwerp, 1550 
(Duran, no. 355). The four lines above (between 11.8 and 9) are from 
another ballad, said to have been written by Jerénimo Trevino, and published 
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in Alcala in 1598 (Duran, no. 1545). The editors seem to have confused the 
two, as did Cervantes; p.23,1.19, algo mds de noche does not mean “com- 
pletely dark,” but “somewhat darker” (Cervantes wrote algo mds noche) ; 
p. 24, 1. 34, Mird is not dialectical but merely popular; p. 28,1.24, did orden en 
buscar is not the same as did orden de buscar. The latter would mean “he 
gave orders to seek,” while the phrase in the text means “he set about 
seeking”; p. 28, 1. 26, llegé is not for llegé a but for allegé = “collected”; p.34, 
1.3, not “may be” but “might be”; p.35,1.7 a todo mi poderio, not “if it takes 
all my power” but “with all my might” (see Vocabulary and compare Ford) ; 
p. 39,1.2 a no volverse. The blow was not parried, but the sword turned in 
the hand so that the blow was with the flat instead of the edge; p. 40,1.1, 
corcovos are not “kicks” (see the vocabulary) ; p. 45, 1.10, echar sueltas is not 
“to tie” but “to hobble” a horse (i. e., to tie the front legs together) ; p. 45, 
1.12, tomar mal siniestro, not “to awake” but “to have” evil thoughts; p. 55, 
1.31, not “from” but “upon”; p. 57,1.10, Feria de Sevilla. Not the fair itself 
but that quarter of the city where it was held —a “tough” district; p. 64, 1. 26, 
garabato. Not “fold” but “hook” (Rodriguez Marin in the corresponding note 
in the critical edition, gives the origin of the expression); p.77,1.13, not de 
la ventura que but de la aventura que (compare with the observation on 
“aventurarla a Ja de un golpe solo,” p.38,1.2 above); p.94,1.16, Quien ha 
infierno is a part of Sancho’s attempt at the Latin Quia in inferno nulla est 
redemptio and should have been italicized in the text; p.94,1.22, una por una, 
not “once for all” (Sancho was not going to stay in El Toboso) but perhaps 
“first of all”; p.95,1.34, molde has nothing to do with “print”: ir como de 
molde = “to fit the case”; p.111,1.18, que no es cosa de nada= que es cosa 
de nonada, i. e., “a mere trifle’; p.120,1.22, le refers specifically to lecho, 
“would give him a bed fit for a prince”; p. 120, 1. 30, sobre comida, not “during 
the meal” but “after dinner”; p.127,1.18, a dos tirones, not “hard as you 
may pull” but “easily” (see vocabulary); p.142,1.28, un tanto, not “a cer- 
tain per cent” but “a certain sum.” 

In the Vocabulary I have noted the omission of the following words: 
azogado, bacin, calar, capaz, contrahacer, cuajar, dado (n.), fiambre, fragante, 
minima (n.), relapso, siniestro (n.), tobosina, yele (from helar), zoca. 
Ahincamiento requires the meaning “distress” or “grief” (p.127,1.22) ; amén 
de, “except” (7,28); antecoger, “to lead ahead” (70,3); batalla, “army” 
(60,10); candeal, “white wheat” (117, 16); ceca, the mosque at Cordoba; 
cordal, “wisdom tooth”; envasar, “to pour down, drink” (54,29); haber, 
sometimes = tener (e.g., 1.15); menudear, “to rain blows” (46, 16); pecador 
= infelis (47,27); poner, “give” (3,7); quien (of things), “what” (3,11) ; 
recibir “engage, hire” (16,6). 

The following misprints have been noted, some of which are rather in- 
stances of failure to modernize consistently the spelling of certain words: 
p. 8,1. 31, for que una pieza read que en una piesa; 13, 13, for se read si; 14, 6, 
strike out comma after Dijole; 14,7, strike out comma after capilla (see 
Rodriguez Marin’s note) ; 14, 23, for donde read adonde; 16, 6, and 35, 20, for 
recebir read recibir; 24,10, for recebido read recibido; 57,5, for recebido read 
recibido; 64,16, for Qué read Que; 72,28, for vee read ve; 76,14, for que read 
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qué; 77,22, for que read qué; 89,6, strike out comma after que; 100, 23, for 
que read qué; 103,11, for curato read curado; 113,25, for compatriote read 
compatriota (as in vocabulary); 118,11, for codo read coto; 122,20, for no 
voy read yo voy; 134,28, for callo read calo (the lines on this page are in- 
accurately numbered). 

Notes: Note to p. 20, 1. 13, for que read qué; 23, 1, for e. i. Carloto 
read hijo del emperador, i. e. Carloto; 36,2, for spured read spurred; 74, 16, 
for 16 read 26; 96, 5, for 5 read 6; 109, 24, for 24 read 23; 116, 6, for 6 read 9; 
143, 24, for 24 read 25. 


ArtTuur L. Owen 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


La Batalla del Marne. An episode of Los Cuatro Jinetes del Apocalipsis by 
Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary 
by Federico de Onis, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1920. xi + 201 pp. 


The editor of this text makes no suggestion as to its proper place in the 
school or college course in Spanish, but after using it with a class, the present 
reviewer believes it is suitable material for fourth or fifth semester college 
students. The vocabulary is very extensive, the comparatively short text (119 
pages) involving not less than four thousand words. As Professor Onis 
says, however, the words are not unusual, and for the most part are worth 
learning. For students who have reached a point in their study of Spanish 
at which they may profitably read contemporary fiction, this episode of the 
Cuatro Jinetes would seem to be excellent material. 

The editorial work on this edition sets a very high standard. The intro- 
duction, which is written in Spanish, although short, contains a satisfactory 
amount of information about the life and works of the author, and, moreover, 
presents this information in a systematic and useable arrangement. The notes 
are exceptionally well chosen. Although /levar is listed in the vocabulary with 
the meaning of “have,” there might have been a note on this auxiliary use, 
which occurs several times, first on page 6, line 30. No other note that would 
be necessary for a fourth semester class was missed in actual use of the book. 

It is to be noted that the editor has commendably departed from the 
unsatisfactory plan of omitting from the vocabulary such words as are sup- 
posed to be known by the student from previous study. Also, he has been 
more than usually successful in giving exact definitions of words in the 
vocabulary. A few definitions, however, need revising. “Water” will not do 
for abrevar (35,30), since it is used of a human being. The phrase abrevado 
con cerveza may be rendered “who was accustomed to drinking beer.” Arafar 
(116,19, and elsewhere) requires something in addition to “scratch” — per- 
haps “irritate”; bullones (66,5) might be translated “folds”; “protecting” may 
be adequate for protector (65,25), but “patronizing” would seem to fit the 
context better; finally, “united” will not do for unidas :(83,28). None of the 
dictionaries the writer has consulted gives the meaning it evidently has here 
(“smooth” or “still”) ; perhaps this use is due to French influence. 

The following words have been omitted from the vocabulary: adorno, 
“ornamentation”; barra, “bar”; bulto, “mass,” “indistinct shape”; coronel, 
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“colonel”; and llamear, “to blaze.” Only three misprints were noticed: 
rocié for rocio (8,12); “barricad” for “barricade” (under barricada, p. 141) ; 
and “track” for “truck” (definition of furgén, p. 163). 


Tuos. A. Fitz GERALD 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Spanish Conversation and Composition, by Pasquale Seneca, American 
Book Co., 1923; 30 lessons; text pp. 1-115; apéndice of locuciones, modis- 
mos y refranes empleados en este libro pp. 117-132; vocabulary pp. 133-188. 


The size of the book is convenient for a year’s work in third year of high 
school or second of college; it could also be used, in part, in a good second 
year high school class. The type is clear and the arrangement accessible. At 
the bottom of the pages are variants, and explanatory notes on idiom and 
construction. 

The author has met the difficulties of putting life in a composition book 
by selecting thirty topics, as: Trabando amistades, Un paseo, Los escaparates, 
De viaje, Sorpresas estudiantiles, Profesiones y oficios, and treating them with 
lively, sustained dialogue. The idiom is always practical, always current. 
After the Spanish section of each lesson, there is a cuestionario in Spanish, 
and then a passage of English to be put into Spanish — sometimes in the form 
of a letter. In the cwestionario and English passage, the models of the 
Spanish original are carefully repeated, in changed wording. The material 
treated, the arrangement, are varied enough, the number of lessons sufficient, 
to afford excellent and full material for earnest classes. The author has 
evidently not worked from preconceived notions, but rather has kept in mind 
the needs of pupils. Thus the length of the book, the atmosphere, the choice 
of idiom all contribute to an awakened and sustained interest on the part of 
the pupils. The polite form of address is used in the early lessons; then, 
from lesson XXVII on, the author uses the intimate form—thus giving 
practice in both modes of address. 

The text is a real contribution to the supply of composition books, and 
will be used with pleasure and profit. 


A. A. SHAPIRO 








BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I. SCHOOL TEXTS. 


Don Quijote de la Mancha, por Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, edited by 
Daniel da Cruz and J. W. Kuhne, both of Miami University. xv + 
239 pp. (146 text, 27 notes, 66 vocab.) Allyn and Bacon, 1922. $1.00. 


There is a short biographical introduction. The text is an abridgement 
of the original, interpolated stories and other parts being discarded to bring 
the work to a size suitable for school use. Certain gaps are bridged by a 
brief resumé in English. The text conforms in spelling and accentuation to 
the modern rules of the Spanish Academy. There are 13 illustrations which 
are reproductions of the drawings of Gustave Doré. 


Brief Spanish Grammar, by M. A. DeVitis, of the Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. xxvii +257 pp. Allyn and Bacon, 1922. $1.40. 


The introduction contains information about the alphabet, syllabification, 
orthographic changes and a list of classroom expressions. The main part of 
the book contains 57 lessons. After each group of four chapters is a review 
lesson. The explanations and rules are in English. Where conjugations of 
verbs are given the meaning of each person is supplied. Each lesson begins 
with a Spanish quotation and ends with translation and drill exercises in 
Spanish and English. Appendix I contains numerals, an explanation of the 
uses of tu and vosotros, the familiar imperative, and tenses omitted from the 
lessons, i. e., the past anterior and the future subjunctive. Appendix II is 
devoted to verbs, and contains, in addition, 7 pages of short poems for 
memorizing. There are 2 vocabularies. The volume contains 24 pictures 
and 4 maps. 


Fortuna-Tony, por Enrique Pérez Escrich, edited by M. A. DeVitis. xii + 


154 pp. (52 text, 22 notes, 34 appendices, 46 vocabularies.) Allyn and 
Bacon, 1922. 80 cents. 


The introduction contains a page of biographical matter and three pages 
concerning the dog in literature. At the foot of each page meanings are 
given in Spanish for words occurring in the text. The explanatory notes at 
the end of the book are in English. Appendix I is devoted to verbs (16 pp.). 
Appendix II contains composition exercises and questions in Spanish for 
conversation (11 pp.). Appendix III consists of 5 pages devoted to a study 
of the subjunctive and 2 pages of composition exercises on the subjunctive. 
There is a Spanish-English vocabulary for the text and an English-Spanish 
vocabulary for the composition exercises in Appendix III. 


Platero y Yo, por Juan Ramon Jiménez, edited by Gertrude M. Walsh of 
the North High School, Columbus, Ohio. xv + 136 pp. (92 text, 11 notes, 
33 vocab.). D. C. Heath & Co., 1922. 84 cents. 
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There is an introduction in Spanish concerning the author by Federico 
de Onis, the general editor of the series of “Contemporary Spanish Texts.” 
The text consists of selections from the original work, divided into 32 brief 
chapters. Each chapter is accompanied by a group of exercises—a “cuestion- 
ario,” a suggestion for the review of some specific point of grammar, materials 
for drill upon the specific point, composition exercises, and frequently a 
“redaccion,” which is a list of expressions drawn from the text which the 
pupil is called upon to use in writing an original theme. The book contains a 
reproduction of a portrait of the author and numerous drawings by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. 


El Final de Norma, por Pedro de Alarcon, edited by Santiago Gutierrez 
and E. S. Ingraham, both of Ohio State University. ix + 304 pp. (166 
text, 30 notes, 45 exercises, 63 vocab.) Henry Holt & Co., 1922. 96 cents. 


The introduction contains a short sketch of the author’s life and works. 
There is a group of exercises based upon each chapter, consisting of a 
cuestionario, a composition exercise, and a drill exercise, emphasizing some 
point of grammar and providing an exercise in which blank spaces are to be 
filled in, or infinitives are to be changed to fit the context. 


El Tesoro de Gast6én, por Emilia Pardo Bazan, edited by Elizabeth 
McGuire, formerly of the University of California. xiii +239 pp. (134 
text, 9 notes, 13 exercises, 83 vocab.) Henry Holt & Co., 1922. 88 cents. 


The introduction contains a brief account of the career of the author, in 
English, as well as Juan Valera’s estimate of the book, quoted in Spanish. 
At the head of the notes is a list of irregular verbs that occur in the text. 
The exercises consist of 15 groups of questions in Spanish, divided according 
to chapters, besides 22 “Temas generales,” which are suggestions, in Spanish, 
for compositions, and in addition, 5 “Cuestiones que discutirse.” 


El Abolegno, por Manuel Linares Rivas, edited by Paul G. Miller, formerly 
commissioner of education of Porto Rico. xvi+124pp. (66 text, 13 
“ejercicios practicos,”’ 13 notes, 32 vocab.) D. C. Heath & Co., 1923. 
80 cents. 


This book is one of the series called “Contemporary Spanish Texts,” and 
contains a critical introduction, in Spanish, by the general editor, Federico de 
Onis (8pp.). The work itself is a comedy in 2 acts. The exercises consist 
of questions, in Spanish, grammar drills of varied types, and composition 
exercises. Besides the explanatory notes for the text there are 4 pp. of notes, 
in Spanish, about authors mentioned in the introduction. The vocabulary 
covers the critical introduction as well as the text. 


Contigo Pan y Cebolla, por D. Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza, edited by 
Arthur L. Owen, of the University of Kansas. xvi+180pp. (105 text, 
34 notes, 41 vocab.) The Macmillan Company, 1923. 96 cents. 


There is a biographical and critical introduction, in English, by the 
editor (6pp.). The text is a comedy in four acts. 
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Practical Spanish Grammar for Beginners, by M. E. Manfred, of the Rich- 


mond Hill High School, New York City. xv +455 pp. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1923. $1.48. 


There are 46 lessons. The plan of the lessons is as follows: material, in 
the form of Spanish sentences, for presenting the grammatical point of the 
chapter ; questions and answers, in Spanish, for drill on the point; a “lectura” 
about daily life and experiences; grammatical forms; rules and explanations, 
in English, of the grammatical point; and varied exercises, in Spanish, fol- 
lowed by a composition exercise in English. There is a Spanish-English 
vocabulary at the end of each lesson. There are 4 appendices. Appendix I 
(24 pp.) deals with pronunciation. Appendix II (3pp.) deals with punctua- 
tion. Appendix III (23 pp.) contains varied conversational material. Ap- 
pendix IV (58pp.) is a summary of grammar. There are Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish vocabularies, and an index. The book contains 15 illus- 
trations, most of which are drawings of familiar scenes, such as “Nuestro 
comedor,” with numbered objects. 


Libros y Autores Clasicos, por César Barja, of Smith College. 543 pp. 
The Vermont Printing Co., 1922. $2.50. 


The work, which is intended as a text-book, is entirely in Spanish. It 
begins with a study of the Spanish epic and goes to the end of the 17th 
century. There are 33 chapters, each accompanied by 1 or 2 pages of notes, 
mainly bibliographical. The book is one of the “Standard Spanish Series” of 
which Mr. J. Moreno-Lacalle is editor. 


El Espafiol Practico y Comercial, by R. Massé and A. Aparicio, of the 
Escuela Internacional de Idiomas, Barcelona. 167 pp. Published by the 


Escuela Nacional de Idiomas, 1920. Agent in the U. S. A. Alphonse 
Roche, Litchfield, Conn. $1.25. 


The first 2 parts (107 pp.) contain 30 lessons, each containing a vocabu- 
lary, grammar rules, in English, a “Lectura y preguntas” exercise, a group 
of paradigms and a composition exercise. There are a few short poems and 
dialogues in part 2. Part 3 (27 pp.) deals with commercial correspondence 
and contains an English-Spanish vocabulary. At the end of the book are 27 


pages of verbs. The first 2 parts contain many drawings upon which the 
vocabulary is based. 


Trozos de Castellano, arranged by Carlos Castillo, of the University of 
Chicago, and Jane C. Watson, of the University of Illinois. v + 131 pp. 
(90 text, 40 vocab.) Henry Holt & Co., 1922. 72 cents. 


There is a preface containing suggestions for the use of the book. The 
text consists of 19 selections in Spanish—short stories, extracts from “Gil 
Blas de Santillana,” fables and a few short poems. Accompanying each 


selection is a group of exercises, each group consisting of a word-study in 
Spanish, idioms from the text with meanings in Spanish, a “cuestionario” and 
a “Tema” in the form of a suggestion for a free composition exercise. There 
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is also an “Ejercicio gramatical,” in Spanish, with materials for drill on 
difficult points of grammar. The volume is a “Direct Method” book. 


Short Stories, by Antonio de Trueba, edited by John Van Horn, of the 
University of Illinois. xxxvii + 229 pp. (138 text, 91 vocab.) Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1922. $1.12. 


There is a short preface (2pp.) and an introduction, in English, by the 
editor, of a biographical and critical nature. The text consists of five of 
of Trueba’s short stories, “La Imitacioén,” “Querer es poder,” “La mujer del 
arquitecto,” “Crispin y Crispiniano,” and “El maestro de hacer cucharas.” 
There are explanatory foot-notes in English. The illustrations, twenty in 
number, consist of original drawings by Angel Cabrera Latorre. 


Marcela o :A cual de los tres? comedia de Manuel Breton de los 
Herreros, edited by William S. Hendrix, of the Ohio State University. 
xviii + 221 pp. (169 text, 52 vocab.) Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1922. 
$1.12. 


The introduction, by the editor, consists of a biographical sketch, an 
explanation of the type of comedy to which “Marcela” belongs, a list of 
verse forms and a bibliographical note. There are occasional foot-notes. 
The illustrations consist of ten drawings by William J. Norris. 


MicHaeL S. DoNLAN 
HicH ScuHoot or CoM MERCE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SPANISH—ITS VALUE AND PLACE IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


Such is the title of the book of 88 pages issued by the Committee on Infor- 
mation. Though the committee and the publication were authorized at the 
last annual meeting, the labor of preparation was so great that it could not 
be finished sooner. The purpose of the book is to supply all persons interested 
in education with information concerning Spain, Spanish America and the 
value of the Spanish language to North Americans. Members of the Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish are urged to assist the distribution. How to do 
this is explained in an advertisement in this number of Hispantra. In cities 
where there is a chapter of the Association it may be advisable for the chapter 
to undertake the distribution locally. The secretary-treasurer is prepared to 
quote a special price to chapters purchasing 100 copies. 











